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FOREWORD 


Library Organization by B. S. Gujrati is a welcome- 
addition to Indian library literature. Mr. Gujrati is a veteran 
librarian of the Punjab and has a distinguished record of work 
in many types of libraries. Whichever library he served, he 
left his personal mark on it by his constant initiative and 
effort to improve on things as he found them. His devotion 
and zeal found its befitting reward when he was appointed 
Librarian of the newly established Central State Library at 
Chandigarh in 1955. A career, rich with varied and extensive 
experience, is reflected in this book. 

The book gives in lucid language the elements of library 
organization. Whatever a student in a library class or a 
rising professional worker in a library needs to know about 
any aspect of library organization, he will find it in these 
chapters, explained in a style and language which an average 
student or worker will easily understand. Mr. Gujrati is 
not ostentatious about his learning, but it is clear that a vast 
amount of reading and practical wisdom has gone into the 
preparation of this work. 

Mr. Gujrati, like all men, sensitive to the mood of 
modern times, has discarded the image of a librarian as a 
bespectacled gentleman absorbed in his own particular 
speciality. Instead, he views the librarian’s work as essential 
to the social and educational growth of a community. This 
view finds a clear expression in his treatment of every aspect 
of library organization, from circulation work to library 
legislation. As such the book makes an advance upon many 
books on library organization. His treatment of school 
librarians particularly links the library with the latest develop¬ 
ments in educational theory and practice. 

Whereas Mr. Gujrati is conversant with the library 
literature in the West—who among us can forget our debt to 
England and the U.S.A. in this matter—his central purpose 
is to turn the student’s or library worker’s attention to 
conditions in India. 
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It is clear from his treatment of library movement 
in India, library legislation, and the Report of Advisory 
Committee for Libraries (Ministry of Education, 1959) to 
which he makes numerous references. 

I recommend this book to all students of library science, 
and professional workers in public and academic libraries to 
whom it will be of great value. 


S. S. SAITH 
B Sc. (Pb.), M.A. (Edin.) 
Dip. Lib. (Lond.), F.L.A. (Lond.) 

Director 

Institute of Library Science 
University of Delhi 

■Delhi, September 3, 1962 



INTRODUCTION 


The second edition of library organization is practically 
a new book. An attempt has been made to bring the first 
edition up-to-date. Considerable new material has been in¬ 
serted in the various parts of the book and some chapters have 
been completely revised. 

The OBJECTIVES of this book are to provide guidance 
in the study of library organization and of developments that 
have occurred in the field of Indian librarianship. Libraries 
are growing all over the country and their success will be 
determined to a large extent on how well they are managed. 
There are very few books covering the various aspects of 
library organization published so far in India and keeping this 
in view an attempt has been made in this volume to provide 
information and guidance, on various aspects of library 
organization in a concise and handy form. The book has also 
been written to provide dependable guidance to the library- 
organizers and library-workers in the performance of their 
daily duties efficiently. It may well serve as a text book for 
students of Library Science, as it covers the extensive area of 
professional education in librarianship. ranging from the 
elements of organization and its varied aspects from circulation 
work to legislation. 

The historical background against which the libraries 
have developed since classical times in various countries of the 
world and particularly in India and the part which they played 
in building up the present culture through reading, writing and 
preserving the books, has been included. It also provides 
a teacher with necessary knowledge of those basic library 
techniques by which a school library may be begun and run 
efficiently without undue labour. The question of instructing 
pupils with use of library and of books is also dealt with. 

In keeping with the importance of the document, the 
book contains a large number of references to the Report of 
Advisory Committee for libraries published by the Ministry 
of Education, Government of India, 1959. It also gives a 
description of the principles on which the size and organization 
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of various “Units” of the future system would be determined 
in this country. 

The Mysore Public Libraries Act, 1965, has been in¬ 
cluded in this edition, as it has incorporated a number of new 
features not to be found in other Acts. The State is the third 
State in India which has a library Act in operation. 

The Public Libraries and Museums Act, 1964, which 
followed the principal recommendations of the Roberts Report 
on the structure of the public-library service in England and 
Wales, Library Services and Construction Act of 1964, U.S.A. 
recommendations of the working group set up by the Planning 
Commission under the Fourth Five Year Plan, the role played 
by the Library Associations in the library movement of the 
country and the contributions made by the University Grants 
Commission in the development of libraries have also been 
included. The readers will find almost all other topics of 
interest connected with the organization of a library. 

I am grateful to all writers and publishers of books and 
periodicals which have been referred to in this book and 
thankfully acknowledge their valuable references and citations, 
especially the Director, National Library, Calcutta, for includ¬ 
ing the article “India’s National Library” and the Government 
of Mysore for permission to reproduce “The Mysore Public 
Libraries Act, 1965.” 

My sincere thanks are due to Shri S. S. Saith, B.Sc, (Pb.)> 
M.A. (Edin.), Dip. Lib. (London), F.L.A. (London), Librarian 
of the UNESCO Project, Advanced Teachers’ Training College 
at Owerri (East Nigeria), formerly Director, Institute of 
Library Science and Head of Department of Library Science, 
University of Delhi, who willingly shared his expert knowledge 
with me on various occasions and without his advice and 
encouragement the book could not have taken its present shape. 

B. S. GUJRATI 

Chandigarh : 1970 



CHAPTER I 


MODERN IDEA OF A LIBRARY AND ITS ORGANIZATION 

IN THE LIGHT OF CONDITIONS IN INDIA 


“The word ‘library’ comes from the ‘Latin word’ 
‘libraria’, which means a place where books and other writings 
are kept. But the library of today is much more than a 
building stocked with books. It is a workshop for the students 
to accumulate knowledge and wisdom Through its doors, 
everybody can step into a world of adventure. It is sometimes 
called a ‘treasure-house with an open door’. There is a library 
for everything. The libraries of cities, districts and villages 
provide ready service for everyone, young and old, in the 
community. Many commercial and technical libraries have 
been established for persons in the industry. Hospitals and 
law-makers have libraries of their own and newspapers have 
libraries to help them to explain the news to their readers.” 1 
Where there are books and people who value them, there will 
be libraries and this has always been so. In modern life, you 
will find libraries in homes which usually contain popular 
fiction, some reference-books and some dictionaries and classics. 
The library of today is an important part of our community 
life. It is essential to democracy and provides special facilities 
for adult education. 

The profession of librarianship came into being with the 
development of libraries and the office of a librarian has come 
to enjoy a position of respect in society. Formerly, the 
librarians were scholars and keepers of books, but the idea 
changed. With the change came a new organization of 
libraries for service to the community, new techniques to 
give the service. The librarians of today have to undergo 
training in librarianship. 

The modern library is organized solely for the 
convenience of its readers. The different sections of the library 
are so arranged that materials used are easily available. Books 

1. The World Book Encyclopedia, Vol. 10, Chicago, Field Enterprises 
Inc. 1955. F 
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are placed on shelves where they may be easily found. Provision 
is made for separate rooms for the most important activities 
in the library, such as story rooms, rooms for clubs. Sufficient 
lighting, air-conditioning and sound-proofing are also the 

latest features of a modern library. 

The organization of libraries is fully explained in the 

report of the Advisory Committee for libraries, which proposes 
a comprehensive structure for the public-library service based 
on National and State library laws. There is good work going 
on in all States, with Madras, Andhra and Mysore already 
having library legislation. The Punjab is on its way to have 
it soon. It has already to its credit a fine Central State 
Library, situated in the heart of its capital. The State Govern¬ 
ment has already established six district libraries and many 
more district libraries are proposed to be set up in other 
districts as the plan progresses. In West Bengal, the scheme 
of establishing a network of public libraries is being taken up 
under the Social Education Department by means of an 
annual grant. There are also instances where libraries have 
developed without legislation. These are organized by private 
charities, social welfare organizations, government-sponsored 
trusts and panchayats. The Central Government and the 
State Governments also subsidize such libraries. 

There is no planned and comprehensive library service 
in the country. There are no means of complete coverage. 
The present structure lacks the standard of provision, inspec¬ 
tion and control and improvement. There is no co-ordination 
among the different departments in this respect. The fact has 
been explained in the Report of the Indian Advisory Committee 
for Libraries.* 

“Nowhere is there a properly planned system of 
libraries. The word ‘system’ is important because it implies 
a rhythm of organization and unbroken service. In planning 
the future set-up of libraries, our cardinal axes of reference are 
free service to the people as a matter of right and regular 
statutory funds meant solely for that purpose and not the 
mercy of any individual or of a department.” 

The reasons for the slow progress are that the establish¬ 
ment of a National library will be very expensive and it would 


India. Advisory Committee for Libraries. Report. New Delhi, 
Ministry of Education, 1959. 
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be easy to carry on the present system. Moreover, the existing 
public libraries seem to be doing good work. Lastly, they 
have to play a restricted role in cultural activities. 

The picture of the library organization in India will be 
more or less as follows : 

There will be local centres in villages which will be 
nourished and supported by libraries in districts either directly 
or through libraries placed at strategic points. The district 
libraries will, in turn, be supported by regional libraries, or 
Central State Libraries and at the apex there will be a National 
Central Library for India as a whole. 

The village library will be supported by the large staff 
and the bigger book-fund of the headquarters library (district 
library). It will have a mobile van to serve a large number 
of centres on the roadside. A headquarters library is usually 
also a town or city library in its own right. 

The central and regional library will serve as a copyright 
library. It can also purchase books in bulk and render 
technical library services for the whole of the language area. 
This will release the district librarian for work with the 
people. The central library will also act as a centre for 
training library personnel for its area. A regional library can 
also cater directly to the student group. 

The national library service will only come by a slow 
building-up process using the existing framework of the State 
and Local Government. 

Such library organizations are developing in many 
States of India. 


The library system in Great Britain is entirely founded 

on permissive local legislation. The National Central Library 

and the regional schemes of Co-operation, were founded 

by voluntary association, with no legislation. The present 

■Regional library Bureau has no legislation. Great progress 

has been achieved by the librarians working in association 
with limited funds. 


In addition to the great collections of the British 
Museum, there are special libraries such as the Science Library 
attached to the Science Museum, the Patent Office Library 
and the Art Library of the Victoria and Albert Museum. 
Britain lacks a public medical library, but there exists the 
Royal Society of Medicine, the Royal College of Surgeons and 
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the Welcome Historical Medical Museum which contain good 
medical collections. The privilege of receiving books by 
copyright also exists in the National Library of Scotland in 
Edinburgh, the National Library of Wales in Aberystwyth, 
the Bodleian Library, Oxford, the Cambridge University 
Library and the Library of Trinity College, Dublin. They are 
supported by the University libraries. 

The task of organization of public libraries is entrusted 
to the Library Authority. For counties and the county 
libraries, the Library Authority is the County Council. For 
towns, it is the Local Council or corporation as it may be 
called, if the town is also a county borough. The powers of 
Local Authorities to organize public libraries are laid down in 
the Acts of Parliament. 

“The largest Library in Britain is that of the British 
Museum in London (about 6£ million volumes). The National 
Library of Scotland (over 2 million volumes) is in Edinburgh, 
and that of Wales in Aberystwyth (nearly 2 million volumes). 
Together with the Bodleian Library in Oxford (2J million 
volumes) and the Cambridge University Library (2£ million 
volumes) these comprise the ‘copyright’ libraries of the country 
and are entitled to receive a copy of each new book published 
in Britain : the British Museum Library must receive a copy, 
the other libraries may claim one. 

Other great libraries include : l the University of London 
Library, 2 the libraries of the universities of Edinburgh, Glasgow 
and St. Andrews, and Queen’s University Library, Belfast; the 
London Library (the largest public-subscription library) and 
the John Rylands Library, Manchester ; the National Lending 
Library for Science and Technology at Boston Spa, Yorkshire, 
the Science Museum Library, the Victoria and Albert Museum 
Art Library and the British Museum (Natural History) Library; 
the India Office Library and the Public Record Office (which 
contains the non-current records of the superior courts of law 
and of most of the Government departments) ; the libraries of 
the Royal Institute of International Affairs, the Royal Common¬ 
wealth Society, the Commonwealth Institute, the Royal 

1. This list provides only an arbitrary selection of some of the largest 
libraries. Unless otherwise stated, these libraries are in London, 
where there are more than 500 libraries. 

2. The total holding of all the libraries (college and special) of London 
University is about 3J million volumes. 
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Oeographical Society, the Royal Institute of British Architects and 
the British Drama League ; the Royal College of Music, Royal 
Academy of Music and Central Music Libraries; and the 
National Library for the Blind. The Art Council has founded a 
reference and lending library of modern English poetry, which is 
housed with the National Book League. The National Register 
•of Archives, maintained by the Historical Manuscripts Com¬ 
mission in the Public Record Office building, contains parti¬ 
culars of numerous local and private records. 

The Public libraries of Britain maintain a service through¬ 
out the country, administered by over 560 public library autho¬ 
rities (county councils, county borough councils, municipal 
borough councils, urban district councils and a few parish 
-councils). Together, these authorities, which provide more than 
40,000 service points, hold nearly 80 million books. (These figures 
do not include the libraries in the public-maintained schools). A 
feature of the service in rural areas is the travelling van, which 
is an itinerant library. Over a quarter of the total population 

are registered members of public libraries. 

In addition to lending books, music scores and gramo¬ 
phone records, and providing special facilities for, among 
•others, children, patients in hospitals and prisoners, public 
libraries engage in many other activities, such as play readings, 
lectures, film shows, music circles and co-operation in Univei- 

sity extension education. 

The Public Libraries and Museums Act, 1964, which 
followed the principal recommendations of the Roberts Report 
on the structure of the public library service in England and 
Wales (1959) has led to further co-ordination of public and 
•other libraries so as to provide a free national library service. 
By the terms of the Act, “public authorities have a duty to 
provide an efficient library service ; the Secretary of State for 
Education and Science, assisted by two advisory councils, 
•exercises supervisory powers ; non-county boroughs and urban 
•districts which cannot satisfy the Secretary of State that they 
provide an efficient library service, can have their powers with¬ 
drawn ; the Act also provides for regional library council to 
ensure co-operation between libraries, thus extending to the 
whole of England and Wales a system which already existed in 

some areas.” 1 _ 

1. Britain : An official handbook 1965, HMSO. pp. 230-231. 
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In America, the American Library Association and State 
Library extension agencies have set up standards for librarian- 
ship for the collection of books and for services, and staff and 
building. Each of the forty-eight States maintains at least one 
State Library agency. Most States have several other libraries 
specializing in law, historical documents, medicine and other 
materials of special or general information. Thirty-four States 
have enacted library legislation of state-wide significance 
and/or have provided State grants-in-aid for libraries. Local 
authorities spent 50% of their total education budget on public 
libraries. Library legislation has been on piecemeal basis. In 
some States, law has put some limit on general property tax 
which restricts the revenue for library services. The pressing 
problem of library extension is tackled by Governmental 
agencies at the State level. The set-up and functions of these 
agencies vary from State to State. So also do their activities. 
This has resulted in the uneven pattern of public library 
development. The library systems in the country are : (1) 
Metropolitan Library system (Libraries run by city councils or 
municipalities) ; (2) County Library system; (3) Regional 
Library system ; and (4) State Library system. Libraries have 
grown on the two definite patterns : Readers’ pattern ; and 
Diversified material pattern—34 Operations. Extension library 
service is provided by the State Library, by the Education 
Department or by an independent commission. In various 
States, the service is stimulated by various kinds of grants-in- 
aid. In some cases, the States even give direct rural services. 
Apart from the well-equipped, best organized and universally 
useful American library systems there is a significant percentage 
of population which are without direct library service. Under 
the provisions of the Library Services and Construction Act 
(LSCA) amended in November 1966, the Federal Government 
has taken steps to provide library services to 38 million 
Americans in rural areas, authorize efforts to strengthen the 
library services in urban areas, and the construction and reno¬ 
vation of library buildings. But in spite of this, much work 
remains to be done to bring library service to all. 


CHAPTER II 


HISTORY OF LIBRARY MOVEMENT IN DIFFERENT 
COUNTRIES, WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE 

TO INDIA 


History of library movement in different countries may 
be stated as follows : 

In Great Britain and Northern Ireland 1 

The earliest public library under civic control was in 
all probability that associated with the Guildhall of the City 
of London, records of which go back to the early fifteenth 
century. The provincial libraries date from the early seven¬ 
teenth century. The most successful type of general library 
before the rate-supported public library was the public-sub¬ 
scription library— the most important of which is the London 
Library (St. James Square) founded by eminent scholars in 
1841 at the suggestion of Thomas Carlyle. William Evart, 
M.P., and Edward Edwards of Manchester were responsible for 
the first Public Library Act of 1850. The Act was permissive 
and Norwich was the first town to adopt it. By 1877, forty-six 
authorities had adopted the Act of 1870. With the formation 
of the Library Association in 1877, the figure rose to 400 at 
the turn of the century. In 1965, there were 560 Library 
Authorities in Great Britain and Northern Ireland, operating 
library services from over 40,000 service points. The largest 
public library systems are now available at Birmingham, 
Bristol, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Leeds, Liverpool, Manchester 
and Sheffield. 

Scotland 

“The major local government areas are the country and 
the burgh. Public libraries are established under the Public 
Libraries (Scotland) Acts 1887 to 1955 and by the local 

L Encyclopedia Americana, Vol. 17, N. Y. Americana Corporation, 
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Government (Scotland) Acts 1929 and 1947 and the Education 
(Scotland) Act, 1946. 

The Public Libraries Acts only empower burghs to be 
library authorities. In contrast with the English law, country 
councils do not derive their authority from these Acts but 
from the Education (Scotland) Act, 1946 (formerly the Act of 
1918) and the Local Government (Scotland) Act, 1947. 

The Education (Scotland) Act, 1946 provides : “It shall 
be lawful for the education authority of a country, as an 
ancillary means of promoting education, to make such provi¬ 
sion of books by purchase or otherwise as they may think 
desirable, and to make the same available not only to pupils 
attending schools, junior colleges or other educational esta¬ 
blishments in the country, but also to the adult population 
resident therein." 1 

Ontario Public Libraries Act was the first Library Act pass¬ 
ed in Canada in 1882. There is a National Library in Canada 
which has got several wings and all the provinces have got 
library Acts. There are 1,000 Public Libraries in Canada serv¬ 
ing 78 8% of the population with books stock of over 1,40,000 
volumes and with the circulation of 560 lacs. The expenditure 
per head on public library service is 95 cents. Municipal and 
regional libraries for the remote parts of the country. There are 

also 1,472 school libraries, containing about 25,000 volumes per 

library and serving on an average nearly 600 students. There 
are five library schools to train librarians. The National 
Library was established in 1953. It contains a Union Cata¬ 
logue of 177 Canadian libraries. 

United States 

The earliest library was the library of Harvard College 
founded in 1638 with 400 volumes. From an 1876 report on 
Public libraries in the United States, it is known that there 
were, in 1776, twenty-nine public libraries in the thirteen 
American Colonies and they stocked altogether 45,623 volumes. 
In 1800, the number of libraries had increased to fifty-nine. 
The Library of Congress, now the National Library, was 
established in 1800 for the use of Congress. Subscription 
libraries continued to be established during the early decades 

1. Corbett, E. V. An Introduction to Librar'.anship, London, Clark, 1963, 
Page 67. 
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of the nineteenth century. In 1850, excluding public school 
libraries, there were 694 libraries in the United States with a 
total of 22,02,623 volumes. In March 1848, the Massachusetts 
legislature passed an Act authorizing the City of Boston to 
establish and maintain a public library. Federal laws govern 
only the Library of Congress, the libraries of the District of 
Columbia and those of various federal departments, bureaux 
and independent agencies. Each State makes some legal 
provision for official libraries and the library legislation was 
greatly stimulated after 1890 by the organization of library 
commissions and similar other extension agencies. Though 
many States have legislation providing State aid to libraries, 
the progress on federal legislation to secure additional financial 
assistance for libraries has been much slower. As early as 
1938, there w'as agitation for federal aid to the libraries. There 
are now laws in 14 States requiring public libraries, serving in 
municipal, country and regional libraries to appoint trained 
staff. Each of the 4 8 States in the United States has recogniz¬ 
ed some responsibility for providing library services. The 
progressive States are trying to develop an effective statewide 
system of public and school libraries as a necessity for w r ell- 
informed citizens in a democracy. Most of the State library 
agencies are giving demonstration of new library services, 
whereas the extension agencies are constantly active in 
promoting library legislation. In short, the American Public 
Library system is organized under the State Law, City 
Charter or Ordinances, or some form of corporate organization, 
usually an association or private trust. Control is usually 
vested in a Board of Trustees, responsible to the executive or 
legislative authority of the local government of the area served. 
In the American college or university, the library is an operat¬ 
ing unit of the institution as a whole. 

Library Services and Construction Act of 1964 

The Senate of United States passsd a Bill on 26th 
November, 1963, amending the Library Services Act. The 
bill extended the provision of the Act to all communities 
authorizing the appropriation of 25 million dollars for the 
next year. Formerly, the Act provided to ‘rural* communities 
only. The Bill also amended the Act to provide for Public 
Library construction and for this purpose, a sum of 20 million 
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dollars was appropriated for the next 3 fiscal years. It enlarged 
the scope of the 1956 Act to include federal assistance to 
urban as well as to rural libraries and construction of library 
buildings. 

The Soviet Union after 1917 made the existing libraries 
in Moscow, Leningrad, Odessa, Kharkev and Kiev into large 
Central libraries and set up new Central libraries in the 
capitals of the constituent republics. Popular libraries have 
been established on a generous scale and now number upward 
of thirty-five thousand. 

The library movement in India is not altogether a foreign 
imposition. Even before the age of writing, a vast literature 
had developed and was being passed on from father to son or 
from preceptor to disciple by word of mouth. The Brahma 
Risk is may be called “Moving libraries” of that time. Later 
on, after the invention of writing, manuscripts used to be 
written and were kept safe in maths and ashrams which served 
as libraries. It was in the Buddhistic times that libraries were 
greatly developed. For example, scholar Fa-Hien, the Chinese 
pilgrim, has made reference to the great library of Pataliputra 
in the City of Patna. There were also good libraries function¬ 
ing at Nalanda, and Taxila. It is said that in a library at 
Nalanda, the books were stored in a nine-storeyed temple. 
These libraries were destroyed by the army of Bukhtiar Khilji 
in the thirteenth century of the Christian Era. 

In the Muslim period, some Muslim rulers were great 
scholars and considered their books as a valuable treasure. 
The Sultans had private libraries which they constantly enriched 
and preserved. 

During the British period, through the initiative of Lord 
Curzon in 1901, the Calcutta Public Library was amalgamated 
with the Imperial Library which was originally founded in 1891. 
The library was opened to the public in January 1903. 

The pioneer of the modern library movement in India 
was Sir Sayaji Rao II, a ruler of Baroda. In 1910, he appoin¬ 
ted Mr. E. A. Borden, an American, as organizer and Director 
of the State Library Department in Baroda in order to make 
the facilities of libraries easily accessible to the people of his 
State. The ruler built up a system of travelling libraries 
and village libraries in his State. In 1927, Mohinder Dev 
A^ai Mahashaya of Bengal founded the Bengal Library 
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Association and tried to give Bengal a Library Act. In 
1914, the Andhra Provincial Library Association gave an 
impetus to the growth of library movement. The Indian 
Library Association was founded in 1933, which inspired many 
to set up library associations in various States, and encou¬ 
raged writers to produce literature for libraries. The Punjab 
State Library Association is also the oldest library association 
and the credit of starting it goes to Shri R. Manchanda, 
Shri Sohan Singh, Shri S. S. Saith and Shri Sant Ram Bhatia. 
Shri Sohan Singh’s selfless services to the cause of library 
profession will always stand as a milestone in the history of 
library profession in the country. He made tremendous con¬ 
tribution in the form of initiating a scheme for setting up 
Central State libraries in the Second Five-Year Plan, the setting 
up of the Advisory Committee for Libraries, and a committee 
for preparing a model library Act. When the Congress came 
into power, the Government played a dominant role in esta¬ 
blishing libraries for which there was a great demand. In 1955, 
the Travancore State set up eighty rural libraries. The credit 
for setting up a fine Central State Library at Chandigarh and 
District libraries in the State goes to the Punjab Education 
Department and particularly to Dr. A. C. Joshi, the then 
Education Secretary to the Punjab Government. There had 
been also a flow of library literature in the country. The name 
of Dr. Ranganathan deserves to be mentioned here. Many 

library associations and universities started librarianship 
courses. 

Th e libraries in India vary in size from the National 
Library at Calcutta, with its more than half a million volumes, 
to the average town or village library, with a few hundred 
volumes. Most of the larger cities possess municipal libraries, 
and some of the State Capitals, like Chandigarh, Hyderabad (in 
the Deccan), Bombay, Allahabad, etc. have State-managed 
public libraries. In 1949, a public-library project for Delhi 
was sponsored and organized jointly by the UNESCO and the 
Government of India. The library was opened in 1951 under 
the supervision of Mr. D. R. Kalia, the Director of the 
Library. The library has been extremely successful and is an 
important event in the history of public libraries not only in 
ndia but in whole of Asia. Institutions of learning and 
research institutions also have well-equipped libraries of their 
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own, chief among them being the libraries of the Asiatic? 
Society of Bengal at Calcutta and the Bombay branch of the- 
Asiatic Society. The Indian Institute of Science at Bangalore 
has a specialized library. The Government has also establi¬ 
shed libraries in the National Laboratories. The various 
ministries of Government maintain their own libraries. 

The condition of our college libraries is not satisfactory. 
According to the 1951 census, there are seven hundred and 
nine college libraries and majority of them possess book stocks 
under 10,000. 

In May 1954, the Delivery of Books Act was passed by 
the Government of India. It is responsible for delivering to 
the National Library books and periodicals within a month of 
publication. The National Library annually receives about 
50,000 books under this Act. 

The year 1956 was the landmark in the development of 
university libraries. The University Grants Commission was 
set up by an Act of Parliament under the Chairmanship of 
Dr. C. D. Deshmukh, which gave top priority to the develop* 
ment of university libraries. It sanctioned building grants 
upto Rs. 10,00,000 to all universities. Later on, it gave library 
grants for the purchase of books which were more than two 
times the actual library budgets allocated by the universities. 
Dr. S. R. Ranganathan was appointed the Chairman of the 
Library Committee of the U.G.C. to advise it on all library 
matters. The recommendations of the Committee were accepted 
by the U.G C. as a norm of working. About 30 university 
libraries also received the wheat-loan grants in 1951. There are 
about 55 university libraries in India and all are now at 
various levels of improvement and development. 

India’s Five-Year Plans also contributed a good deal to 
the development of public and other educational institutions. 
The Government of India in the First Five-Year Plan of 
Educational Development (1951-56) included the scheme of 
‘Improvement of library service’. A very good start was, thus* 
made for the improvement of library service in the country. 
Nine States set up Central State Libraries. In the Second 
Five-Year Plan (1956-61), the Government of India allocated 
about 140 lacs of rupees for district libraries. In this plan, 
the Institute of Library Science at the University of Delhi was 
also established. A Refresher Course on “The Public Library 



and National Development” was also inaugurated by Dr. 
K. L. Shrimali in March 1959. During the Third Five-Year 
Plan (1962-67), the Government of India recognized that an 
adequate system of libraries was an essential part of any well- 
organized system of education. Most of the universities were 
granted facilities for research in library science, and for 
training library personnel. 

Under the Fourth Five-Year Plan, a working group of 
public libraries was set up by the Planning Commission at the 
instance of Professor V. K. R. V. Rao, Member of the Commis¬ 
sion, which recommended the establishment of 2,500 new 
libraries at the block level during the Fourth Plan period. 

It has suggested that a few libraries should be set up on 
the pattern of the Delhi Public Library. 

The group was constituted with the object of making an 
assessment of the existing position in regard to the availability 
and suitability of library services in the country and prepare 
a perspective plan for the development of Public libraries. 
The group was also asked to formulate a programme for the 
Fourth Plan. 

The working group also drew up a ten-year programme 
for the development of public libraries for 1966-76, costing 
about 112-5 crores of rupees, Rs, 31 crores for the Fourth and 
Rs. 81-5 crores for the Fifth Plan. 

The major programmes proposed by the group were for 

the strengthening of the existing State, Central, District and 

Block libraries and the opening of new libraries where they did 
not exist. 

The group suggested the enactment of suitable library 
legislation by the State Governments and prepared a model 
bill for their consideration. The need to provide adequate 
training facilities for personnel required for manning library 
services at various levels was also emphasized. 

In the group’s opinion, the Central and State Govern¬ 
ments should share among themselves the responsibility for 
providing library services to the people and should have 
the necessary organizational units for implementing the 

programme. 

Library associations have also played an important role 
in the library movement of the country. The Andhra Provincial 
Library Association was the first to come into existence in 1914.. 
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The Bengal, Madras and Punjab Library Associations were es¬ 
tablished in 1927, 1928 and 1929 respectively. At present, each 
State has a Library Association. Out of the Union Territories, 
Delhi is the only one, where a Library Association has been 
established. Some of the State Library Associations are con¬ 
ducting library training courses in Library Science. 

The country has two Library Associations of national 
stature, i.e. the Indian Library Association (I.L.A.) and the 
Indian Association of Special Libraries and Information Centre 
* (IASLIC). The I.L.A. was founded in 1933 and IASLIC came 
into existence in 1955. Both the Associations issue quarterly 
Bulletins and publish books every now and then. Their con¬ 
tribution to the library profession is unique. 



CHAPTER III 


LIBRARY LEGISLATION 

In order to provide for a permanent and progressive 
national public library service, co-ordination and overall 
control of development are urgently needed. This can only be 
achieved through legislation, i.e. making or giving library laws. 
Such laws enacted by the people’s representatives not only 
stimulate the spread of libraries in the States, but also ensure 
proper organization, sympathetic and democratic administra¬ 
tion and, above all, the use of libraries. Through such a legis¬ 
lation, financial support is guaranteed. The Report of the 
Advisory Committee for Libraries published by Government 
•of India in 1959 has also stressed the urgency of library 
♦development through legislation. 

General Principles of Library Legislation 

Library legislation should only be enacted after the need 
for libraries is ascertained in the country. Local conditions 
should be thoroughly studied so that laws should meet the 
•country s needs. Some principles, however, can be helpful. 
The legislation must be simple and general and should not be 
rigid in its regulations. It must encourage the development of 
libraries and library services. It should co-ordinate library 
•activities. It must cover the country with different types of 
libraries and ensure financial assistance from public authori¬ 
ties. The law must clearly define the respective responsibilities 
•of local, State and National administration regarding public 
libraries for the provision of adequate finance, buildings, 
trained staff and the selection of suitable books and other 
Telated facilities should provide for free membership and 
•access to libraries of all classes of people, and should also 
stress co-operation among libraries. The stock of libraries 
should cover every subject and represent various shades of 
opinion. It should also provide for the establishment of 
‘libraries for children, schools, hospitals, jails, etc. 

The legislation should ensure economic administration 
•and better library service to the readers as a whole. The law 
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must provide a separate department for Central Library' 
administration and organization in the State which should be- 
attached to a government department possessing prestige and 
financial means. The organization must have a Director of 
Libraries as its head, who should be responsible to the 
Government for the smooth running of libraries in the State. 
The law should also provide for committees representing all: 
shades of opinion, i.e. the State Government, the local 
governments, library associations, universities and the public. 
The committees may be recommending, reporting or executive.. 
The State Library Committees will advise the State Government 
on all library matters. It will be their responsibility to- 
supervise and inspect the libraries and to see that the law is. 
being carried out efficiently. The committees will also advise 
on all library problems, organize international library loan, 
encourage library extension, study library problems, conduct 
research, arrange professional training and, if possible, centralize- 
book purchase. 

Important Points 

Before a library is established, a sound financial source of* 
income must be guaranteed and it must be ensured that the 
service provided is not integrated and sufficient library material 
be provided. The appointment of trained and experienced hands, 
is absolutely essential. Arrangement for suitable and continued 
publicity be made and the library should lend co-operation to¬ 
ad other libraries. 

Library Legislation in Great Britain 

The first Public Libraries Act for England and Wales, 
was passed in 1850, which invited great criticism in the- 
Parliament. It was objected that with the spread of popular 
education, the Act would be harmful to the country and it 
would be a sheer waste of public money. 

Local authorities took their own time to adopt the- 
Public Libraries Act and initially the establishment of libraries 
proceeded at a very slow speed. Till 1869, only forty-six. 
authorities had adopted it. The 1919 Act was of great 
importance to the public libraries in England and Wales, which* 
encouraged the library movement in every direction. Moreover,, 
the library projects became possible owing to the fall in the- 
purchase value of the pound. 
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The 1892 and 1919 Acts had been replaced by the 
'Public Libraries and Museums Act of 1964. But because of 
amalgamation, some British libraries are now being affected 
•also by the London Government Act of 1963. The Act 
contains documents of 26 clauses, four of which deal with 
museums specifically. The 1964 Act abolishes the library 
authorities of parishes in England and Wales. The County 
•councils. County boroughs, London boroughs and the City of 
London are allowed to be library authorities, as also are non¬ 
county boroughs and urban districts of over 40,000 population 
must have approval from the Minister to continue as such, 
•otherwise they will cease to be library authorities. The clause 
7 of the Act also states that it would be the duty of the library 
•authority to provide efficient library service to all persons 
•desiring to make use of the library. The Act also deals with 
.miscellaneous provisions such as the Minister shall lay before 
Parliament an annual report, empowering library authorities to 
make bye-laws and other matters. The Act came into force on 
1st April, 1965 and is not extended to Scotland or Northern 
Ireland. 

The London Government Act, 1963, also made certain 
■changes. It has created 32 London Borough Councils, each 
with an average of about 250,000 to 300,000 population. 
Apart from this, 32 new authorities, the City of London itself 
will remain an independent unit. There will be a Greater 
London Council, which will have wide powers. Thus there 
will be gradual disappearance of the smaller library authorities 
in England and Wales. 

‘History of Library Legislation in India 

Outstanding library workers in our country have been 
trying for a considerable time to interest the government in 
providing compulsory library service in rural and urban areas. 
They thought that a mere enactment of law would solve all 
library problems. But they could not succeed until India 
became independent when Dr. S. Ranganathan, one of the 
most outstanding librarians of today, was instrumental in 
bringing into being the Madras Public Libraries Act of 1948. 
“An act to provide for the establishment of public libraries 
in the province of Madras and the organization of a com¬ 
prehensive rural and urban library service therein” received 
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the assent of the Governor-General in January 1949. Six 
years after the Madras Act was passed, the Hyderabad 
State placed on the statute-books the second Library Act in 
India. This was not in response to popular demand for 
libraries but was the result of pressure exerted on the 
Government. According to the Indian Government statistics 
of 1951, there were only six libraries in the Hyderabad State, 
only one of which was a public library. The main differ¬ 
ence between the Madras and the Hyderabad Acts is 
that the latter provides not only for the establishment 
but also for the maintenance of public libraries and the 
organization of a comprehensive rural and urban library service 
in the State of Hyderabad (from the Hyderabad Public 
Libraries Act 1955). The State Library Authority of Hydera¬ 
bad is legally more powerful than that of Madras. Both Acts 
provide for the local library authorities to levy tax of six pies 
per rupee. “In Hyderabad the Asfia State Library is charged 
with the function of the State Central Library” as stated in the 
Annual Report of the National Library, Calcutta, 1956. The 
Mysore Public Library Act was passed in 1965. 

Basis of Library Development in the Punjab State 

A study of library development in many of the countries 
of the world will convince us that they achieved success 
through library legislation. Great Britain adopted it in 1850. 
The Act was amended and replaced by a series of Acts and 
finally by the Libraries Act of 1919. This Act provided every 
township to establish a library in its area and levy rate to 
raise funds to run the library. In the United States, the public 
libraries operate under a variety of enactments. France adopted 
the Library Act in 1945, which authorized the establishment 
of Bililiotheques Centrale in all its principalities. Japan is the 
first Asian country which enacted for the establishment of 
libraries in 1899. 

It will thus be observed that even in foreign countries, 
the growth of public libraries was encouraged through library 
legislation only. Library legislation is consequently sine qua 
non for the establishment of a library system in the Punjab 
State. The use and growth of libraries can only be facilitated 
by library legislation. It is not based on theoretical reasoning. 
If library service is to be set on a permanent footing, it must 
develop according to local needs and should be unaffected by 
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political upheavals. The aim of integrated library throughout 
the State can be achieved only on a statutory basis. It is the- 
responsibility of the State to make this provision. The State 
Government must realize that library legislation is essential 
for the efficient functioning of democracy. 

The Mysore Public Library Act of 1965 is given at the- 
end of the book. 

In conclusion it can be stated that a library is necessary 
for the growth of civic consciousness among Indians, for 
keeping them well informed and their intellect in constant 
exercise. Library legislation is also necessary for establishing 
‘Library Authorities’ with powers to establish public libraries- 
and to organize comprehensive rural and urban library services. 
India being a young democracy with its vast and multi-sided 
requirements of cultural, social, economic and political prob¬ 
lems, the need for library legislation becomes pressing. It is, 
therefore, imperative that the Government of India should 
give serious consideration to the growth of library legislation: 
in the country by asking the States to consider the library 
Draft Bills at an early date. 



CHAPTER IV 

LIBRARY FINANCE 


Finance is the most important factor for the success of 
■any organization. It is so also for libraries, even though they 
cost small amounts as compared with other public institutio s, 
The existence of a library depends on the provision for 
buildings, books, staff and establishment. There are two 
methods of preparing of library budget . the first 
apportion the income from the various divisions of expenditure 
and the second to increase the amounts of the budget year 
after year. The best way in which a budget can be prepared 
is to survey the needs of the service for the coming year and 
to turn the needs into items of rupees and paise. The brst 
and foremost point is the framing of a clear-cut policy in 
library affairs for the locality concerned. Where there is a 
bigger population, the consideration of greater complexity 
must be faced, such as the development and growth ot 
children's libraries and the enormous increase in reading, me 
method of preparing the budget is to prepare a list ofheadings 
taken together, and then to total all the library demands 


which cost money. 

The headings should be grouped under broader terms. 
A workable series of headings include books, staff, upkeep 
of buildings and administrative charges and equipment. In 
addition, there are other items, like loans and items of mis¬ 
cellaneous contingencies. The allotment of the amounts under 
different headings calls for much thought and calculation and 
the librarian is likely to be judged strictly in this connection. 
In Government libraries, wrong estimates are likely to lead to 
trouble for the person who has framed the budget, as they are 
critically scrutinized by the Administrative and Finance 
Departments. In the case of variations, the librarian is called 
upon to explain. The only proper method is to work out the 
estimated details for the coming year and put down those 


figures. , 

Such a record should be preserved carefully. It will be 

of great help to the Librarian in the case of unavoidable 
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adjustment or reduction. In the case of the upkeep of 
Government building, it is better to seek advice of the P.W.D. 
authorities in determining the estimate of expenditure figures. 
Administration and equipment requirements do not differ 
greatly from year to year, but the present position must be 
taken into account. The main problem will be in estimating 
the purchase and replenishment of the book-stock and the 
payments for the staff, as there are no definite standards for 
them. Regarding the book-stock, a library must have an adequate 
stock capable of meeting all needs of the readers, keeping in 
view the local circumstances. Estimate for staff salaries mainly 
depends upon the grades and scales of various posts and are 
determined by the authorities from time to time. 

On the library income side, receipts are from grants 
from the Government, fines for overdue books, sales of waste 
papers, etc. Receipts are given by the library for all money 
received and deposited into the Treasury at regular intervals. 

In big Public Libraries, the librarian keeps check on 
expenditure month by month under each of the headings in 
the year’s tabulation of estimates, so that he can space his 
expenditure evenly over the year. 

Expenditure, Quotations and Orders 

The librarian submits his recommendations to the library 
•committee for everything to be purchased, except routine 
purchases, i.e. contract and miscellaneous contingencies. All 
contracts with the booksellers are to be reviewed every year 
-and comparative quotations called. In Government libraries, 
when large purchases other than books are to be made, the 
demands are communicated to the Controller of Stores, who 
obtains articles on behalf of the institution on comparative 
rates by inviting tenders through advertisements. Orders 
should be placed on standard forms on which are shown the 
name of the vendor, articles required, the quoted prices with 
the number or dates of the quotations, the address to which 
the goods are to be delivered and, when necessary, the date by 
"which the order must be filed. It may be clearly stated that 
no goods be supplied except on written orders and that no 
delivery be effected without any bill for them. Bills, when 
received, should be immediately checked with the order so 
that if there is any discrepancy, it can be corrected without 
■any delay. 
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The auditors deputed by the Accountant-General in 
each State usually check the receipts and cash records of the 
librarian and certify them. This is not appreciated by some 
of the librarians, as auditors sometimes ask questions and 
point out the errors of the librarians. A good librarian is never 
irritated about it and is never afraid of such investigations. 
He should never resent them. The librarian must realize 
that auditors have a delicate task to perform. 

In short, the librarian should have pleasant relations 
with all in the service of his authority and particularly with 
the Finance Department. The Finance Department knows the 
whole case that has been submitted by the Administrative 
Department, and if there is any flaw in it, it can be rejected by 
a single sentence. My experience in the Central State Library 
has been that a sympathetic officer can be of great help in the 
development of library schemes and, therefore, the suggestions 
of the officers should be accepted cheerfully. 

In the end, it must be noted that a good library service 
will largely depend upon a sound financial organization and 
the chief librarian should be well up in accounts. If the 
librarian follows both in letter and spirit the different pro¬ 
visions of the financial rules, it will mean a well-balanced 
budget and effective administrative control over the library. 
Any laxity in this regard is, however, bound to disintegrate 
the entire financial administration and must be avoided. 
Sound dictates of financial administration require that all 
librarians should thoroughly understand their duties and 
powers which the rules require and that these should be per¬ 
formed efficiently and diligently. As Head of the office, he is 
responsible for seeing that the rules regarding the preparation 
of vouchers are observed, that money drawn from the Treasury 
is either required for immediate disbursement or has already 
been paid from the available appropriation and that all steps 
have been taken to obtain additional appropriation, if the 
expenditure has either exceeded or is likely to exceed the 
appropriation and that there is no excess in the grants 
communicated to him. 



CHAPTER V 


LIBRARY STAFF AND TRAINING 


Tbe phase of library movement known as the Modern 
Library Movement started in the middle of the nineteenth 
century. Regular arrangements for training in librarianship 
was given a practical shape in the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century. The first school of training for librarianship in the 
world was established by Melivil Dewey in 1887 at Columbia 
College in the United States of America. 

The first professional librarian to be appointed in India 
was John Macfarlane of the British Museum. He was 
appointed librarian of the newly founded Imperial Library 
(now called the National Library, Calcutta) by the then 
Viceroy, Lord Curzon. Macfarlane was succeeded by the well- 
known scholar and linguist, Shri Harinath Dey (1907-1911). 
Unfortunately he could not make much use of his profound 
scholarship for the betterment of the library as he died quite 
prematurely. 

The first library training class was started in Lahore by 
the University of the undivided Punjab under the care of Mr. 
Asa Don Dickinson, also an American librarian. The University 
continued the training courses until the partition. The late 
Khan Bahadur K. M. Asadullah, Ex-librarian, Imperial Library, 
Calcutta, now known as the National Library, Shri Sant Ram 
Bhatia, Shri D. R. Kalia, Delhi Public Library, ShriP. C. Bose, 
Librarian, Calcutta University, Shri D. L. Puri, Librarian, 
Punjab High Court are some of the outstanding among the 
living librarians who took library training from this University. 
Later on, the then ruler of Baroda appointed Mr. Bordon the 
librarian of the Baroda Central Library. Mr. Bordon also 
started the training course in India. The facilities were also 
open to outsiders. The Madras Library Association organized 
its first Summer School of Library Science in 1929 under the 
leadership of Dr. S. R. Ranganathan. This was later on taken 
over by the Madras University in 1933. The Diploma Course 
was started by the same University in 1938 and by the Andhra 
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University in 1935. Facilities for library training now exist 
in several Indian universities, such as Aligarh, Andhra, 
Banaras, Baroda, Bombay, Calcutta, Delhi, Nagpur, Poona 
and the Panjab. The Panjab University started its Diploma 
course in 1960 under the librarianship of Dr. J.S. Sharma, 
Librarian, Panjab University. The Delhi University went a step 
further and provided for a Master’s degree course as well as 
a Doctorate course. The Banaras University also started the 
Master’s degree course in 1965 under the able guidance of 
Shri P. N. Kaula. The Indian Government started an Institute 
of Librarianship under the ablest and most experienced 
librarian of India, Mr. S. S. Saith, during the Second Five-Year 
Plan. Mr. Saith is one of the outstanding personalities in 
the library profession and has a varied and rich experience 
to his credit for imparting such training. Besides, many library 
associations, like the Delhi Library Association, the Andhra 
Desa Library Association, the Maharashtra Granthalaya 
Sangha, the Library Association of Gujarat, the Library 
Association of Karnatak, Bihar and Howrah are running short 
courses in library training. 

The basic curriculum of the courses includes. Philosophy 
of Librarianship, Classification (theory and practical). 
Cataloguing (theory and practical). Bibliography, Reference 
Work, Book Selection, Library organization, and Library 
Administration. In the Panjab University Degree Course, a 
candidate is required to submit to the University Librarian a 
term paper of at least thirty type-written pages, on a subject 
assigned to him, before the expiry of his examination. The 
candidate is further required to submit a sessional note-book 
with records of his practical work in classification, cataloguing 
and observations on the working of different sections of the 
library. 

Staff Organization 

The strength of the staff depends on the size of the 
library, the kind and the standard of library service to be 
provided by it. There should be a suitable proportion of 
professional and non-professional personnel in a big library. 
It is also not possible to lay down the exact duties of the 
library staff in view of the varied conditions of library service. 
The library must be staffed by librarians who are educators in 
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the broad sense and are not merely custodians of books. For 
a Central Public Library, the following types of staff is 
recommended. 

Chief Librarian 

The librarian’s unique opportunity is to bring books and 
readers together. The professional librarian is at least a 
graduate of a college or university with professional education. 
He must possess personality and qualities for leadership in the 
educational, cultural, and civic life of the community. He 
should be aware of community needs, objectives and problems, 
and should have a wide knowledge of books. 

Advisory work demands that he should study the needs 
of readers and advise on selection and purchase of needed 
books. He may also advise readers and research workers on 
books of reference and relevant bibliography. Personal quali¬ 
ties necessary in a librarian are a good memory, a logical and 
methodical bent of mind and scholarly disposition. Good 
physique, clear speech and good eyesight are essential. As 
stated above, the love of books and interest in reading are the 
primary qualities of a librarian. He should be able to handle 
tactfully various types of readers, children, students, research 
scholars, leisure-time visitors and lay readers. 

Deputy Librarian 

He has to help the librarian when the latter cannot 
personally attend to the various items of work, or acts as offici¬ 
ating librarian in his absence. He supervises the daily work 
of all departments, arranges staff duties, attends to leave cases 
and holiday. He will also attend the meetings of the Library 
Committee. His other duties include assistance in the prepara¬ 
tion of budget, supervising inventories, preparation of salary 
schedules and the maintenance of personal records, making 
recommendation regarding appointments, promotions, transfers, 
salary adjustments and other personnel matters. 

He should have a good knowledge of modern library 
organization, procedure, policy, aims and service, wide know¬ 
ledge of two or more foreign languages, ability to plan, prepare 
lay-out, direct and co-ordinate the work of others. 

Head of Technical Department 

Under the supervision of the Chief Librarian, he will have 
the charge of the cataloguing and classification of books in the 
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library. His dut'es will include cataloguing, classification and 
assigning subject headings, making master-cards, recataloguing, 
necessary supervising and handling processing details, develop¬ 
ing the catalogues and cataloguing procedures to meet the 
needs of the institution and maintaining a manual of catalogu¬ 
ing routines. 

The Head of the Technical Department must have a 
working knowledge of classification and cataloguing procedures 
and problems and of the uses of catalogues, bibliographies and 
book-lists, knowledge of modern library organization, procedure, 
policy, aims and service, particularly as they relate to catalogu¬ 
ing and knowledge of modern library organization, procedure, 
policy, aims and service, particularly as they relate to catalogu¬ 
ing and knowledge of books. He should have accuracy in his 
work, good judgment, orderliness, resourcefulness and ability 
to organize work and to get along with superiors, co-workers 
and subordinates. 

Order Librarian 

The Librarian must be familiar with the order procedure 
and other printed material. He must be able to use biblio¬ 
graphical tools and be able to handle processing details, 
accessioning, etc. The librarian must have knowledge of library 
material, publishing standards, publisher’s output, custom laws 
and regulations. 

Circulation Librarian 

He heads the Department of Circulation of books in a 
library He shall be responsible for developing the circulation 
procedure to meet the needs of the institution and assist 
readers in the selection of books. He shall supervise the work 
of book-shelving, taking inventory, making recommendations 
for the acquisition of books, decisions in matters of circulating 
policy, keeping records and statistics, handling correspondence 
and overdues. 

He must have a working knowledge of circulation 
procedures and problems, knowledge of modern library organi¬ 
zation, procedure, aims and service, ability to use catalogues, 
knowledge of books, and skill in the performance of circulation 
work. He should be aware of the needs of the community, 
and possess resourcefulness and a sense of humour and ability 
•to get along with his subordinates. 
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Head of Reference Department 

His duties consist of aiding the readers with their diffi¬ 
cult problems, developing reference procedures, bibliography, 
making decision of reference policy, maintaining the routine of 
the manual of reference, keeping statistics and making recom¬ 
mendations for the purchase of reference-books in the library. 
The Reference Librarian must have a good knowledge of 
reference procedure and problems, knowledge of modern library 
organization, aims and service. He should be able to make a 
good use of the library catalogue, bibliographies, book-lists and 
indexes. He must have an aptitude for research, initiative and 
intellectual curiosity and ability to size up situations and 
people accurately. He should be able to meet the readers 

pleasantly. 

Children’s Librarian 

The duties of the Children’s librarian include the 
arranging of story hours to take place after school hours or at 
intervals during school holidays, to arrange talks by authors 
or travellers bringing out special book-lists and arranging 
small exhibitions. The librarian’s chief job is to give indivi¬ 
dual service to young readers when they come to the library. 
The children’s librarian should survey the circumstances of the 
children, including the educational facilities for them and study 
the ways in which the library might attract them. 

The children’s librarian must have a good education and 
experience in dealing with children. He must be able to 
collect book-references and circulating materials for voluntary 
reading and for supplementing class work done in school. The 
lists of children’s books by grade or by subject or of miscella¬ 
neous titles should be annotated by members of the staff 
working with children. He should keep the library neat and 
attractive. 

Clerks and Untrained Assistants 

The duties of clerks and untrained assistants consist of 
typing, certain aspects of book selection, accessioning of books, 
scanning stacks for weeding out obsolete books, collecting 
periodicals and books for binding, mending and repairing of 
books, certain aspects of making catalogue entries, the regis¬ 
tration of borrowers, counter-work, issue of overdue reminders 
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and answering simple reference enquiries. Such duties justify 
a ratio of one professional worker to two and a half or three 
non-professional workers. The untrained assistants should be 
given elementary training during their probationary period. 

Staff Instructions 

Accuracy and uniformity in procedures are the requisites 
of a good library administration. It prevents waste of time 
and uncertainty. A manual containing detailed procedure 
should be carefully prepared for good library personnel 
administration. These instructions may be revised or amended 
from time to time according to changing circumstances. No 
section of the library should be understaffed. 

Salaries, Conditions of Work and Duty 

Salaries of librarians and library assistants are graded. 
The pay-scales under the Central and the State Governments 
vary from Rs. 100 to Rs. 750. A few class I posts are in the 
scale of Rs. 600 to Rs. 1,200. The chief librarians in the 
higher National Libraries receive a higher pay. In the 
universities, the librarians are placed either in the Reader’s or 
the Professor’s grade. There is a clear-cut division of profes¬ 
sional and non-professional staff. On the w'hole, the librarians 
get lower salaries than persons working in other professions 
and, therefore, there is a general dissatisfaction among them. * 
There is also little scope for advancement. 

The normal duration of 36 working hours a week for 
every member of the library staff is reasonable. Library service 
must be the main consideration in fixing duty hours. The 
library staff should be given all reasonable facilities. A satis¬ 
factory time-sheet cannot be devised unless there are sufficient 
assistants, but when it is done it should be as stable as possible. 
Each assistant’s meal time should be regular. The interchange 
of library assistants from one section to another is desirable. 

It gives opportunities to young assistants to become familiar 
with different kinds of work in libraries. 




CHAPTER VI 


LIBRARY MATERIALS 


The library materials consist of books, newspapers* 
periodicals, pamphlets, charts, maps, manuscripts, monographs, 
micro-cards, filmstrips, illustrations, pictures, etc. It is essential 
that a regular record of the library materials should be kept. 

The record of books is kept on an accession book which 
is usually purchased from the regular library suppliers and is 
used for the chronological listing of all books in the library. It 
is the library stock-book and contains a brief record of every 
book ever purchased by the library. There are special simplified 
books which are recommended to the librarians of small public 
or school libraries who wish to use an accession register. The 
entries should be neat and accurate. Never use the same 
accession number twice. Make note if a book is withdrawn, lost 
or for which the price is charged. Never use accession books 
which are soon to be discarded. It is not possible to get exact 
cost of old collection. The accessioning of books is an im¬ 
portant part of the library routine. It should be in the hands 
of an experienced and trained person. 


Publications which appear in parts of volumes at regular 
intervals are known as periodicals or serials. These are useful 
for every field of knowledge because research work under 
modern conditions depends largely on periodicals. 

The current issue of any periodical purchased for the 

library must always be available. The files, whether bound 

or unbound, must be complete within the limits set for them. 

The reader must be able to find the current issues easily and 
quickly. 

Every librarian tries to observe these simple conditions 
and finds that it is not easy to do so when a large number of 
periodicals are subscribed to. Commercial and technical libra¬ 
ries purchase several hundred, and also accept journals of local 
firms, magazines issued by banks. Chambers of Commerce, etc. 
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Periodicals are published at varying times and foreign publica¬ 
tions are subject to vicissitudes of port, a.r transport and 
shipping Each of them must be in the library when it is 

“DUE” that is, when it is available for purchase at t e ne 
agents and the library that cherishes a good reputation shou 

never fail to - t is advisable to set standards in 

the periodicals taken ; a gift should not be needed mere y 
because it is a gift. It is a good principle to assents vaiue 

“.Tedded accept it, the donor should be asked<»8“rame« 
its supply regularly and promptly for at least a year, tne 
gift should then be treated in all respects as a period ca 
fubscribed to, including the sending of reminders, lf [t 
overdue. Periodical publications sometimes create ProWems 
on account of irregularity in their publication and affect th 
efficiency of administration. If the non-receipt of a P articul ^ r 
issue is not brought to the notice of the supplier immediately 
There is a possibility of never getting it. Therefore, promptness 

and vigilance are essential. . . P 

Many methods of recording the receipt of periodicals 

are in use and the one most suitable for the requirements ot 

the department must be adopted. It shouM ensure accuracy 

in the check of incoming issues and immediate action in the 
case of defaulters. It should record the source, period ot 
publication, cost, the date due and the date of issue,_as g 
on the title page, and the index. It is also hdpfulto indude 
details of its ultimate disposal - such a record can be kept on 
check cards, registration cards and classified index cards. N 

liberties can be taken with periodicals and their files in the 

commercial and technical library ; everything should move 
with mechanical precision, so that each file is correct, 
periodicals are the life-blood of research and the material 

should be kept very carefully. . 

It is not advisable to change the list of current periodi¬ 
cals from year to year. Most of the periodicals should be 

subscribed to on the standing-order basis. The subscription 
of most of the periodicals is to be paid in advance, possibly to 
be renewed in October, even for Indian periodicals so that the 
payment is made before the new year begins. To save undue 
wear and tear, it is necessary that the periodicals should be 
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bound after the completion of each volume to which they 
belong. 

Serials 

These are indispensable for research and information. 
A serial is a publication whose parts are issued serially or 
periodically, with either number or dates, by which the parts 
are normally arranged or recorded. A.LA. defines it as “a 
publication issued in successive parts, usually at regular 
intervals and, as a rule, intended to be continued indefinitely”. 
Serials include periodicals, newspapers, annuals (reports, year¬ 
books) memoirs, proceedings and transaction of societies, and 
monographic series and publishers’ series. In a big library, 
a full-fledged serials department is suggested which should 
co-ordinate with the acquisition, cataloguing and other 
departments. 

Films, filmstrips, records, slides, stereographs, maps, 
charts and pictures are found in most of the libraries in these 
days. Pictures are generally kept in vertical files and need not 
be classified or catalogued. Stereographs are kept in special 
boxes and there is no need to classify or catalogue them either. 
Filmstrips, maps, slides, etc. require classification and catalogu¬ 
ing. For such material the readers are advised to follow 
“Rules for Descriptive Cataloguing in the Library of 
Congress”, which includes rules for cataloguing maps. For 
filmstrips the “Filmstrip Guide” is recommended. The films 
catalogue should contain the entries of subject, title, producers, 
directors, cast, length of film, number of reels, its width, 
sound or silent, coloured (whether black and white). The 
films should be preserved in tin boxes or in vertical files in 
standing order. 

A gramophone-record library requires a certain amount 
of equipment, chief among which must be a good record- 
player and amplifier, so that records can be tested. Special 
stationery for the issuing of records will also be needed. 
Records are catalogued with entries under composers, titles 
and artists. Records are usually issued for a fortnight and 
are renewable, if not required by any other member. 

Documents 

In several universities, separate documents departments 
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have been established in order to provide special service to- 
readers. The department has the responsibility for acquisition 
only. Cataloguing and classification processes are generally 
left to the cataloguing section. Its organization varies. In- 
one university library in the U.S.A., for example, the FederaL 
and other documents are shelved in a single room. Access to 
the collection is made through printed catalogues, indexes and 
bibliographies. The procedure has been found satisfactory. 

Pamphlets 

The old style is to bind up a suitable number into- 
book form or stitch them into stout paper or Manila folders. 
It is better to provide special boxes in which pamphlets may 
be filed in classified order. 


CHAPTER VII 


LIBRARY PLANNING 


The public library is an important public-service agency 
■and the success of the goals of a democratic society depends 
in a large measure on the enlightenment of the people and on 
the vitality of their social and cultural institutions. The 
complexity and rapid tempo of the modern world put a 
responsibility on the citizen to educate himself continually 
and it has become the duty of the Government to provide the 
means for the citizen’s continued self-education. A modern 
public library should serve to be one of the most effective 
agencies to fulfil this aim. 

Various factors and needs will affect library development. 
But there are some basic factors for all libraries. 

In meeting the objectives of library-planning, the popula¬ 
tion area, and the financial resources of the institutions are of 
great importance. An efficient institution provides essential 
library services and efficient library administration. It will 
make books and library service easily available throughout 
its area through its branches. It will provide library service 
to the regional library units, district libraries, block libraries 
and village libraries. A frequent library service should be 
available in the library system anywhere. 

Financial Support 

The quality of library service depends in a large measure 
on its financial support. Library income should come 
primarily from public funds. Gifts and endowments may 
supplement it. The library budget should also receive a liberal 
contribution from the State which should provide specifically 
for library services through special library taxes. The State 
grants should also be sanctioned liberally. 

Buildings 

The physical requirements of the library should be 
worked out so that the most efficient service can be rendered 
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at the minimum cost. The library building should serve as a 
symbol of the library’s role in the life of the community. The 
site of the library should be of sufficient size to provide space 
for a building planned not only to meet present needs but alsa 
provide for expansion of services in the future. It should be 
planned by a competent librarian and an architect working in 
collaboration. It should be centrally located for convenience 
of the greatest number of people. The modern library building 
should be functional in design and hospitable in appearance. 
Provision should also be made for small meeting rooms for 
discussion groups, film forums, radio and record-listening and 
story hours. It should be equipped with the best modern 
lighting, heating, air-conditioning and furnishings and vvith 
special library equipment, such as book stacks, other shelving, 
charging desks and good catalogue cabinets. It must make 
adequate provision for comfortable seating space for the 
readers in quiet surroundings. Finally, the plan should be 
sufficiently elastic so that it may be expanded without injuring 

its architectural beauty. 

Book Collection 

The library has the responsibility of providing books which 
will contribute to an enlightened citizenry. The collection 
must reflect the basic library objectives—education, infor¬ 
mation, aesthetic appreciation, recreation and research and 
should contain a wide variety of materials, including pamphlets, 
periodicals, newspapers, maps, pictures, films, recordings and 
music scores. It must meet the needs of readers of all ages, 
of varied interests and educational background. It may be 
ensured that all subjects are adequately represented and more 
copies of books in great demand are available. Stock revision 
also helps the purchase of new editions of books. Books in 
poor physical condition should be withdrawn. It should make 
available the best literature of civilization and in all fields of 
knowledge and on all controversial subjects. It should also 
continue to add important contemporary literature and 
currently useful information and should provide duplicate 
copies, as needed, of important books and pamphlets. Co¬ 
operative channels for inter-library loans should be organized, 
so that a book needed by an individual reader may be borrowed 
from some other library. 
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Staff 

The library must be staffed by librarians who are educa¬ 
tors in the broad sense. It should be the aim of the librarian, 
to bring books and readers together. The librarian should 
possess the personality and qualities for leadership in the 
educational, cultural and civic life of the community, should 
have w'ide knowledge of books and should be able to appre¬ 
ciate the changing conditions of society. The other staff should 
also be well qualified and should be selected on merit. 

In short, the modern library planning can be examined 
from various view-points, such as the financial resources, its 
area and characteristics of population, library services, its staff 
(whether it is professionally trained or qualified) and its exten¬ 
sion services, its co-operation with other agencies and finally 
the building in which the unit is operating. 



CHAPTER VIII 


LIBRARY BUILDING AND EQUIPMENT 


Library building and equipment constitute the two highly 

significant elements of a good library. The site mus '’ f. 

sufficient size to provide building space for the building plan 
not only for the present needs but also for the future 
development. The structure should be sufficiently elastic to 
allow expansion. It should be located in the centre of the city, 
the main traffic stream, with the leading market, office build¬ 
ings and banks, so that it attracts a large number of people. A 
modern library should reflect the attempt to meet the needs of 
a busy library service. It should bristle with activity. 

The building must exhibit simplicity of expression in its 
architectural form. There should be the minimum installation 
of permanent partitions. It should give inviting and restful 
interior to the eye. There should be an adequate parking space 
for those who make use of the library or its halls for cultural 
purposes. The entrance hall is the place where the first imp¬ 
ressions are effected. It should, therefore, be spacious, and 
lead directly to as many public rooms as possible, be convemen 
for the movement of the people and have adequate space and 
fittings for the exhibition of notices, samples of activities, and 
the cultural life of the town. Level floors without steps are 
desirable. Lifts are essential in buildings. No public room 
should lie on a passage to any other public room. Passages 
and corridors should be so planned that they do not intercept 
the outside light from the interior rooms. The arrangement of 
the public departments should be such that those that have the 
most business are on the ground-floor and as near as possible to 
the main entrance. Separate entrances should be planned for 
the children’s department and for such departments where they 
exist, as news-rooms, lecture halls and auditoriums. The refer¬ 
ence library should be located in the quietest part of the building. 
Floors and walls should be treated with sound-absorbing 
materials. In evolving a plan for the library, the librarian, the 
architect and the members of the library committee should 
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jointly work. Many mistakes can be avoided by the appoint¬ 
ment of a trained and experienced librarian at the start. The 
building committee should also profit by the ideas and plans of 
■other libraries. Moreover, the architect should study the 
suggestions of the librarian and recommendations of the library 
committee to integrate them in planning the library building. 

Fluorescent lighting has not yet been fully developed. 
Running costs of a fluorescent system are very low. There 
should be as much regulated natural light as possible. 

Furniture and Equipment 

The cost of furniture and equipment varies in relation 
to the amount, style and the type of equipment selected. In 
preparing a budget for a new library building, it is recom¬ 
mended that at least twelve per cent of the cost be allocated 
for furniture and equipment in addition to the building cost. 
The amount is sufficient during the first few years when the 
library functions in its new building. Additional furniture and 
equipment can be purchased later if and when the need arises. 
All the furniture in a room should be carefully designed and 
dimensioned. Many of them will need to be specially designed. 

Book-Shelves 

Normal book accommodation is about ten volumes per 

foot-run in lending departments and about eight in reference 

departments. Book-shelves should be of the standard length. 

The shelves should be adjustable, double-faced, each measuring 

7'-6* high x 6'-3" wide and 21" deep outside, made of seven 

shelves (bracket type). The actual depth of each shelf is 9" 

on both the faces and these consist of seven compartments on 

each face. The end-sides of each unit are enclosed by the 

double-sided, steel sheet panels for full height and depth. 

The sheet should be of twenty gauge and painted enamel-grey 

■with a spray machine. The top should remain open. Two 

•chromium-plated table holders and one painted mild steel 

<enamel-grey) range indicator are fitted on one end of the 
stack. 

Modular System 

The most revolutionary development in the field oi 
library architecture has been the concept of modular 
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construction. In this type of construction, the entire library 
building is conceived as made up of a number of uniform 
modules. Each module, in two-dimensional terms, is a 
rectangular area. One of its sides is a multiple of three feet, 
which is the standard length of a book-shelf, and the other side 
is a multiple of 4£ feet, which is the centre-to-centre standard 
distance between the ranges of shelves. At the corners of the 
modules are four columns, which carry the weight of the roof 
or the floor above and eliminate the need for the load-bearing 
walls. The height of the modules, from floor to ceiling, is 8 
to 10 feet. Different sizes of modules 18ftx 18ft, 18 ft x 22 J ft, 
27 ft x 27 ft, etc. are in use. For larger buildings, modular 
construction is economical and allows for the maximum 
flexibility and growth. The height of the modules and the 
width of the building have to be adjusted to the climatic 
conditions in India. 




CHAPTER IX 



LIBRARY EXTENSION SERVICES 


The library extension services mean that they should 
reach more and more people, the ultimate aim being that 
everybody may enjoy the benefits of adequate services. There 
cannot be a uniform policy to be adopted everywhere. Each 
country must adopt the plan for development best suited to it. 

The best use of communication should be made and the 
library service should be extended to the whole of a region. 
State and national agencies for public library extension are 
necessary for every country in order to co-ordinate local 
authorities or they themselves provide library services. The 
State should also sanction grants for this purpose. The State 
can also help by providing research material for publishing 
and by providing facilities for professional training. 

The library premises should be in a central place to 
which all people have access. The place must be attractive and 
pleasurable to visit. A few chairs and a table must be provid¬ 
ed. The choice of opening hours must be decided according 
to the local conditions. The number of staff will depend upon 
the population to be served. The book-stock is of great 
importance ; otherwise, the readers will not be able to enjoy 
an adequate choice of books. If the library organizes an ex¬ 
change of stock, it will benefit everybody. The organization 
is a growing institution, if it has a sound library extension 
programme. 

The important factor in library extension consists of the 
knowledge of library extension, staff, desire to associate, and 
the material resources. The authorities should have the 
knowledge of such organizations in other countries. The staff 
should be experienced and qualified. All local authorities 
should support library development and finally the authorities 
should be encouraged to provide staff, books and equipment, 
according to the means available. Where a mutual beneficial 
course is not adopted, a separate provision of library service 
should be arranged. 
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Every Central library should be provided with a lecture 
hall, which should be adequately equipped with a stage, over¬ 
head lighting, dressing-room, etc. Provisions should also be 
made for a screen for film-shows, and for a projection room. 
This will certainly attract people to the library. In addition to 
this, there should be one or more rooms where local organizations 
should hold their meetings. Musical concerts and exhibitions, 
book-weeks, and play-readings should be arranged for 
children. The librarian should also arrange visits of eminent 
specialists and speakers to the library and they should be 
requested to deliver talks to the readers on subjects in which 
they may be tempted to make use of the library. Radio and 
television are also the best media for creating interest in the 
use of libraries. ‘Weekly additions’ to the library can be 
circulated amongst the members. Library bulletins keep the 
readers in touch with the library activities and facilities. The 
press can also be helpful to publicize a select list of weekly 
additions. Thus cultural activities should be fully exploited 
by the library as long as such activities do not interfere with 
the normal duties of the librarian. The activities must be 
carefully planned in the light of money and time available. 
The ‘quality’ of activity should be kept in view. Second-rate 
activities should be avoided. It will create library conscious¬ 
ness amongst the people of the community. In brief, an 
efficient library service should be the aim of the library exten¬ 
sion services. 

To conclude, the main problem of the extension work is 
the way in which people are scattered and the method in 
which a contact between the library service and the readers 
can be established. The greater the success in establishing 
these contacts, the more useful the extension work is likely to 
become. 


CHAPTER X 


LIBRARY CO-OPERATION 


Expansion and improvement in libraries is continually 
going on. All libraries are different. Sometimes, even the 
smallest library may have books not available anywhere else. 
Thus all libraries can contribute to the common book wealth 
of the country. Of course, every book is not found in 
National libraries. Any reader, anywhere might need any book. 
Howcan he get it ? The reply is, “By cooperation only”. 

In England there is a co-operative system, although it is 
not yet fifty years when it was initiated. It has been spread 
round the National Central Library which was started in 1916 
as the “Central Library for Students” with the object of 
supplying books to adult students individually and in classes. 
As the need for organized inter-library loans became more 
and more evident, the scope of the library was widened until 
in 1931 it assumed its present title and constitution. The 
National Central Library is unique both in function and 
character. 

The development of library co-operation in England 
took place along two lines—the outlier libraries and the 
Regional Bureaux. An outlier library supplies books to the 
readers of other libraries, when requested by the N.C.L. They 
are about 145 in number. The plan of the Regional Bureaux 
is, to a great extent, a delegation of functions by the N.C.L. 
The whole country has been divided into nine regions. 
Apart from a few public libraries, there are university and 
special libraries that pool their resources. Each region has its 
own Central Bureau and in eight of them a union catalogue 
of non-fiction stock of the participating libraries has been 
compiled. Each library contributes to the administrative 
expenses of the Bureau. 

Many Local Authorities in counties are not populous 
enough or rich enough to be able to provide a library rate 
sufficiently large to cover the expenses of an adequate library 
service. Deficiencies of this character have been made up 
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through co-operation with county libraries in the following 

w&y • 

1. Payment of the equivalent of any county library 
rate by an urban or other authority to the county 
library in which case the latter assumes responsi¬ 
bility for the library service to the urban or other 

authority ; 

2. A scheme whereby arrangements are made tor 
county residents to use the lending departments of 

urban libraries ; 

3. Loans of particular books. 

The co-operation has been much more in the counties 
than in the large urban systems, and a great deal of pioneer 
work has been done, and it has led to much more ambitious 
schemes in which all types of libraries have willingly taken 

part. 1 , 

Co-operation with other bodies has been a mucn 

stronger policy in county libraries than in municipal libraries, 

because counties have relied so much on voluntary he p. 

The National Book League provides booklists for members 

and is doing useful work. Apart from this, the N.B.L. 

provides a monthly News-sheet and book exhibitions are 

arranged from time to time at the League headquarters. 

Schemes for co-operative purchase have as yet hardly begun. 

Some progress in co-operative interlending has, however, been 

made. The purchasing of periodicals and reference books has 

made some progress. Sheffield has made a start in the inter 

change of technical publication schemes where some effort has 

been made to lessen duplication of periodicals and expensive 

technical books as between the public library and certain 

industrial libraries. The London borough libraries have set 

up a pool of little-used books to help in the operation ot 

regional inter-lending. The South Eastern Regional library 

system has allocated the whole of the Dewey classification 

between its members, and constituent libraries buy every book 

given in the B.N.B. under their subject. The scheme was 

started in 1950 and a preliminary survey seems to indicate 

that the working of the scheme has proved successful. The 

system of inter-lending books in Great Britain is carried out 
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1. See Harrison, C. “Library Co-operation in Great Britain Library 
Trends, VI, No. 8 (1958), pp. 352-63. 
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under a full co-operative scheme which includes the National 
General Library, outlier libraries, university libraries in 
England and Regional Bureaux. The chief medical libraries 
of London have also arranged inter-lending and mutual co¬ 
operation by producing a union catalogue of their medical 
periodicals. Law libraries of London have also co-operated 
with the Institute of Advanced Legal Studies to produce a 
union catalogue of their periodical holdings. The union 
catalogue of Russian books and periodicals has made consider¬ 
able progress. Co-operation with B.B.C. has developed in 
recent times. Yorkshire has no regional bureau, but libraries 
are divided into five zones. Requests are submitted to a 
zonal centre and are met by a zonal library, otherwise the 
request eventually goes to the National Central Library. 

To be brief, “Co-operation between libraries is organized 
administratively through regional library bureaux (consisting 
mainly of public libraries in the area) and this organizatian is 
consolidated under the regional councils provided for by the 
Public Libraries and Museums Act, 1964. The National 
Central Library is responsible for organizing co-operation at a 
national level, and can call on all regional bureaux, university 
and outlier (mainly special) libraries, thus giving access to a 
total stock of some 100 million books and many thousand 
sets of periodicals. The Scottish Central Library carries out, 
in Scotland, functions similar to those of the National Central 
Library. Both the Central Libraries are financed in part by 
Exchequer grants. In Northern Ireland, there is a Central 
Library but no regional library bureaux ; access to the stocks 
of the National Central Library, the Scottish Central Library 
and the Irish Central Library is available on application to 
the Belfast public libraries. Queen’s University Library and the 
county libraries.” 

The idea of a Central storage library is being realized in 
New England Deposit library. In co-operative storage, 
America has set an example by the establishment of the 
Midwest Inter-library service. There is considerable co-operation 
between university and special libraries of an informal 
character in the United States. A scheme is in operation, 
having been started by the UNESCO for International co¬ 
operation for the issue of UNESCO book coupons. 

Such a scheme cannot be effectively organized, unless 
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there are sufficient trained staff and adequate set of common 
bibliographical tools which are quite necessary for assistance 

to readers. 

The Advisory Committee for libraries in its Report 
submitted to the Government of India has pleaded for co¬ 
operation between the different types of libraries. It says that 
the Public library should co-operate with the school, college* 
departmental, research and university libraries and even with 
the subscription libraries which are ultimately to be absorbed 
in the public-library pattern. School libraries, it says, are of 
great and strategic importance to the public library system. 
The school libraries should serve the public after school hours 
where there are no public libraries. The Report further 
suggests that university library should co-operate with the 
public library system by issuing booklists on subjects to certain 
groups in the public, admitting as regular members the more 
serious-minded readers among the public and by performing 
reference functions of the State Central library, where these 
libraries are not established or not able to discharge their 
reference function. The Report further recommends that the 
Government of India should sponsor the preparation of four 

union catalogues as follows : 

“The University Grants Commission should undertake 
the work of publication of a union catalogue of ail the 
publications in the various university libraries in the country. 
The Ministry of Education should take the responsibility of 
publications of a union catalogue containing all publications 
in the departmental and research libraries under the Govern¬ 
ment of India. A union catalogue of all copyright holdings in 
the State Central libraries is also suggested. A union catalogue 
of all scientific and learned periodicals in the university and 
research libraries in the country is also recommended, which 
work should be undertaken by the Scientific Research Wing of 
the Ministry of Scientific Research and Cultural Affairs.” 

The fields of co-operation include co-operative acquisi¬ 
tion, co-operative storage, co-operative cataloguing, co¬ 
operative bibliography and research, book exchange and the 
co-operative use of photoduplication equipments. No progress 
has been made in this connection in this country. 
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CHAPTER XI 


ORGANIZATION OF DIFFERENT TYPES OF LIBRARIES 
I. University Library 

A university library is primarily concerned with the- 
conservation and propagation of basic knowledge and the 
ideas as well as with the conduct of research and the inter¬ 
pretation of results obtained from it. The essentials of a 
university library programme should, therefore, consist of the 
provision of resources for instruction, research and reference, 
proper display and arrangement of this material, competent 
library staff, convenient furniture and seating arrangement and 
also the proper integration of the library with general adminis¬ 
trative and educational policies. 

A well-organized university library directs its activities 
towards the fulfilment of these functions. By accumulating 
and arranging books, manuscripts, journals and other material, 
the university library serves as a valuable aid to the conserva¬ 
tion and dissemination of knowledge and ideas and as a very 
valuable aid to teaching, research and the extension programme 
of the university. Through its various bibliographical services, 
the library helps members of the instructional and research 
staff who are engaged in the preparation of materials for 
publication. 

The importance of the university librarian needs no 
emphasis. He is the pivot of the whole organization and 
administration. His duties constitute intellectual operations 
of a highly responsible nature. He must understand the com¬ 
plexity of the operations involved in the efficient running of 
the library. He is expected to be able to make the library a 
highly attractive place where expert professional advice and 
facilities are readily available to its well-read readers. It is 
up to him to prepare and administer the budget, acquire the 
required material and employ technically qualified personnel 
for the achievement of important social ends. 

In order to perform these functions, the librarian must 
possess high academic qualifications, deep and wide study, the 
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best available training, sufficient experience, a charming 
personality. He should know how to develop contacts with 

learned societies in his own field. 

Book-selection and purchase 

In selecting books, the university librarian is guided by 
the heads of different university departments for assaying the 
standards of the books. There is a library committee also to 
help him. In some universities, there is a panel of experts 
consisting of at least one expert on behalf of the Board of 
studies to share the responsibility of book-selection. The 
librarian takes all reasonable steps to get the supply. 

Subject arrangement or departmentation in a university 
library 

In recent years the trend in university libraries has been 
towards the centralization of book-stock in the main library. 
Huge buildings and the interdependence of various branches 
of knowledge along with improved library technique have 
favoured this idea of centralization. With centralization, 
general books and central catalogue are accessible to all 
departments equally. The central library provides excel ent 
opportunities for informal contacts among research scholars 
of various departments. Immediate access to the whole stock 

by readers and the library staff is also facilitated. Centralization 

makes for greater efficiency and economy. Moreover, it makes 
the charging system very simple. The administration ot a 

-central library is economical, too. 

Reference Service 

In university libraries, reference service may be provided 
by (1) a Central Reference Department in the general library 
building or (2) decentralized departments either within the 
central library building or in separate departmental libraries 

on or off the campus. 

The duties of the Reference Assistant in the university 
library coasist of making resources and references available. 

The university librarian by a careful selection of his 
colleagues and by encouraging a systematic study of literature 

1. Wilson, L.R. and Tauber, M.F. University Library , New "i ork, 
Columbia University Press, 1956, p. 210 


i 
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•on various subjects can build up a type of service which many 
research workers fail to find in most other libraries. 

Circulation Department 

Work in the circulation department consists of the 
circulation of books for home or library use to members of the 
university faculty and students and keeping records of all 
books so circulated; to circulate books from the general library 
collection to other departments of the library, to supervise the 
stack, and shelve all books, to take an annual inventory of the 
general library collection ; to keep record of all lost or missing 
books and to arrange for replacement or withdrawal, to 
handle correspondence regarding overdue books. The work 
of inter-library loan consists of conducting correspondence 
with other libraries, dealing with both the borrowing and the 
loaning of books, collecting requests by other libraries, issuing 
to individuals those books which have been borrowed for their 
use from other institutions, keeping a record of all transactions 
and issuing special library privilege cards and stack permits. 

The prompt delivery of materials to readers is the 
principal service expected of the circulation department. 

Periodical Department 

The importance of periodical collection in a library 
associated with a university that stresses research has generally 
been recognized. Periodicals may be divided into two classes— 
general and special. The special periodicals, however, form 
the backbone of a university library collection. Which of the 
many specialized periodicals the university library should 
subscribe to depends largely upon the instructional and research 
programmes undertaken by the university. Generally, the 
selection of periodicals dealing with different fields is left 
largely to the faculty members. 

The requisition and preservation of newspapers involve 
serious problems. The library must provide resources for 
binding and housing the files, as well as for their use by 
researchers. 

The duties of the assistant incharge of the periodical 
department include the receiving, recording and stamping of 
periodicals acquired by the library, distributing periodicals to 
the current reading-room shelves or to departments of the 
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university, claiming missing numbers, returning imperfect 
numbers, keeping necessary periodicals and rendering reference- 
service in connection with them and maintaining exhibits and 
preparing periodicals for binding. 1 

2. Public Libraries 

Public libraries are now considered to be the most: 
dynamic means of popular education. Any man may have- 

access to a public library as a right. 

In our country, the Madras Public Libraries Act of 1948^. 
Hyderabad Act and Mysore Library Act may be taken as a 
pioneer work of great importance, according to which it 
provides library service at a State level. Another important 
development took place in 1950, when the Delhi Public Library 
was established by the UNESCO and the Government of India-. 

as a pilot public-library project. 

A National seminar on the development of public 
libraries was held in Delhi in October 1955 under the guidance 
of S. Sohan Singh. The seminar recommended the setting 
up of a library commission to enquire into the problems of 
public-library development in India. During the First and 
the Second Five-Year Plans, the Ministry of Education gave 
considerable grants-in-aid to State Governments for the- 
implementation of the library schemes. Since then, many 
State and District Libraries have been established. The- 
progress is slow but satisfactory. The UNESCO international 
seminars held in 1955 and 1961 also studied the principal 
public-library problems and draft proposals for the develop¬ 
ment of library service in the country. These seminars were- 
of great help to the organizers of libraries in the States. The 
recommendations to the State governments provided a very- 
sound basis for the future public-library structure in India. 

In organizing the public library system, an overall 
control is necessary and this could only be done through 
legislation. It should ensure the provision of funds, efficient 
administration of service and qualified staff. A public library 
should be financed by public funds, whether national, State or 
local, preferably through the levy of a library cess, supplemented 
by the Union and the State grants. The recruitment of 

1. Wilson L.R. and Tauber, M.F. University Library. New York,. 

Columbia University Press, 1956, pp. 231-32. 
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suitable and qualified staff is very necessary, and the standard 
•of training should be high. The Government of India started 
•an Institute of Librarianship in the Second Five-Year Plan and 
it is doing excellent work. Pilot projects should be established 
in each State for the sake of demonstration. Children’s 
sections should be started in all State libraries and a library 
service for children should be provided in each library. The 
libraries should be provided with suitable literature. Library 
•associations should be well organized and should determine 
professional standards through meetings, conferences and 
publication work. 

3. Commercial Libraries 

Commercial Libraries in England were first created 
•during the First World War of 1914-18, when information on 
■commercial subjects was found to be inadequate. 

A commercial library is controlled and financed by repre¬ 
sentative organizations of commercial men and has a sound 
financial standing. 

It should be housed in a commodious building and should 
be near the leading business centres of the city. It should be 
easily accessible to the business community. 

The organization and work of a commercial library must, 
therefore, be based on two main principles : its stock should be* 
standard, current and up-to-date and, second, the staff must be 
fully competent in library techniques and be able and willing 
to give a high standard of personal and courteous service. 

The stock should consist of code books, government 
reports, encyclopedias and works on commercial law. Mate¬ 
rials of a temporary nature, pamphlets, reports, etc. are also 
received in the library. The library should contain news- 
cuttings, catalogues and price-lists. Trade directories and other 
standard works should be added to the library every year. 
The library should also subscribe to trade journals in every 
language, particularly in German and French. Most of them 
are purchased, whereas a few of them are received gratis. 
Literature from the patent offices and other technical and 
commercial departments of the Governments should also be 
included. The current issue of every periodical must always 
be available and files must be completed. It is advisable to 
observe certain set standards in periodicals taken. In short. 
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the library should specialize in the books and materials that 
can be useful to persons engaged in local industries and trade. 

It may be stated that a commercial library cannot work in 
isolation, if it is to do its job adequately. It should be part of 
a great and rapidly growing organization designed to provide 
the research worker with any details he needs on a scientific 

and technical subject available anywhere in the world. 

Working hours should be fixed on a reasonable compro¬ 
mise between the needs of the readers and those of the staff. 

The stock of a commercial library needs close sub¬ 
division and, therefore, a general library scheme such as pro¬ 
pounded by Dewey will be quite helpful. As regards cata¬ 
loguing, the accepted practice should be followed. The reader 
should be able to identify a particular edition of a book, a " d 
the contents of several or multi-volume publications should be 

fullv entered on catalogue cards. . , 

The librarian should be familiar with the technical and 

scientific bibliographies and indexes. He should know abstract¬ 
ing, annotating and indexing. He must have a knowledge o 
the books published on the industries of the locality and also 
be able to produce lists of books and references from the 
periodicals on various industries or trades. He should also be 

thoroughly acquainted with foreign trade catalogues and 
scientific books. A knowledge of Government publications is 
essential. He must be capable of getting co-operation from 
his department, other libraries of such kind and tbe univers *' 
ties. His knowledge regarding facilities offered by A. S. L. 1. a. 
will be helpful in his daily work. He should also discharge 
the responsibility of keeping the records of the specialities ot 
the various manufacturers, industry of the town and other busi¬ 
ness magnates. Some knowledge of French and German is 
also essential for the librarian for the successful discharge ot all 

his duties. The librarian will carry on the policy of the library 
authorities. He will be responsible for the work of the entire 
staff under him for maintaining and looking after the stock, 
building and equipment. The whole of the management will 
be entrusted to him. He will be an official of the Committee. 


4 Technical Libraries 

Technical libraries are of a special type, as they 
collect material concerning only their respective fields 
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of study. Their chief function is to help the pursuits 
of the readers interested in procuring scientific information. 
This is a highly responsible job which can only be under¬ 
taken by this kind of libraries. The libraries of the Central 
Board of Irrigation and Power, New Delhi ; the Indian Insti¬ 
tute of Science, Bangalore; the libraries attached to the Tata 
Iron and Steel Co., Jamshedpur, are some of the prominent 
examples of technical libraries in the country. 

These libraries supply their readers with up-to-date 
specialized sources of knowledge in the fields served by them, 
compile bibliographies in the fields of their subjects and give 
assistance to their research scholars. These libraries also keep 
contact with other special libraries of foreign countries in 
order to get the latest literature. 

Such libraries are built up on the advice of several 
experts, and a highly qualified librarian plays a great role in 
organizing it. 

5. College Libraries 

The post of a full-time senior librarian should be held 
by a trained graduate librarian, having at least two to three 
years’ experience in cataloguing and classification and reference 
work. Where research is being carried on, the librarian 
should be a member of the academic staff. The library staff 
must grow with the increase of library grants and readership. 

College libraries should have their book stocks limjted in 
range and variety by the field and the standard of specialization 
of the respective colleges. The specialized libraries should 
have more copies of the books frequently in demand, and the 
university library should be used as the reservoir for the less- 
used books. For general books, the members should be 
directed to the public library. So far as the needs of the 
undergraduates are concerned, each university library with its 
associated college libraries should be a unit. College libraries 
should have the open-access system. 

It is necessary for the college authorities to familiarize 
potential users of the library with its resources. Catalogues 
and indexes should be demonstrated to the students. Specimen 
catalogue cards, periodicals and reference books should be 
discussed with them in manageable groups. An introduction 
to the college library should be given with the co-operation 
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of lecturers, or under the direction of the principal. 

The librarian should arrange exhibitions of books, maps 
and other material which can be useful on current affairs and 
general knowledge. Stencilled information about its activities 
to the users can also be useful, particularly the regular lists of 
their additions into the library. Such lists can be circulated 
to members of the staff and should he displayed on the 

notice-boards. 

If real progress is required to be achieved, it must be 
done through the co-operation of the librarian, the teachers 
and the students. It is the duty of all of them to make the 
library contribute as effectively as possible to the instructional 
programme. The students should be inspired to have books 

and to read for pleasure. 

Browsing-rooms should be as attractively furnished as 

possible with comfortable chairs and reading-lamps. 

The physical requirements of a college library, such as 
its location, the arrangement and relation of reading-rooms, 
book-storage, administration offices and work-rooms, should be 
so worked out as to make available the most efficient library 
service. The unit should be sufficiently elastic to permit 

expansion. 

6. School Library 

The school library is now an indispensable part in the 
U.S.A. The term ‘School Library’ is no longer applied to a 
collection of ragged books in a classroom used as a class 
library or to an array of old-fashioned volumes kept locked in 
one or two glass-fronted almirahs in the school hall. The 
modern conception of the school library is that it is a part an 
parcel of education in School. A library is now regarded as 
the most useful piece of educational apparatus at the teacher s 
disposal. The school library not only deals with children 
who are eager to read, but also with backward children who 
read with difficulty and so require verbal aids and all kinds of 
incentives to study. A school library must be an integrating 
factor in the life and work of a school, and it must, at the 
same time, form a link with the out-of-door school and adult 

interests. , , 

One of the fundamental laws of library science is that 

books are for use. So it is essential that a great deal of 
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energy, enthusiasm and thought is put into making the library 
-a factor of lasting influence in the education of a child. 

The most important feature of the school library is that 
it is directed towards definite educational aims The educa¬ 
tional aims of a school library are fourfold, namely . 

(i) to encourage the reading habit ; . 

(//) to develop in pupils the habits to learn from books 

without the help of a teacher , 

(iii) to encourage extension methods ; and 
(iv'\ to impart social training to the child. 

In the face of modern conditions of life, the deve op- 
ment of the reading habit in the pupils is an urgent task for 
Se teacher The teacher should try to develop in hem 
the habit of reading for pleasure and he m ust control th eir 
reading. The teacher must ensure that no child vho 
promising enough to be capable of going even a [ lttl ® furt 
shall become stuck up for life, as he easily may, at the stage 
of a daily, a weekly or a cheap story journal. Most children 
as soon as they can read, will read, and the teacher shou P 
suitable books within their reach. The age of 8 to 10 is the 
best at which the child may be set on the way to becoming a 
life-reader. Many children, who do not have their own volition 
take to reading will do if they are helped and dire-ted at the 
right moment. They need to be given the necessary push and 

inspiration by the teacher. 

P The teacher must know what particular steps can be 
taken through the school library to encourage the children who 
are natural readers and to convert others to the reading habit 
In the first place, if you wish children to read, you ™ 8*v 

them books which are attractive in appearance. Book^ 
suitable for children require a format different fro ‘ 
E2H. for .he grown-ups. There should be a 

ing difference in the priming and ge(-up « * 

books But any book which presents a bright and new 
appearance will Attract a child, and the teacher must, therefore, 
ensure that the volumes in his charge are clean and tidy. 
Having obtained attractive books, he must provide the 

children with an attractive place in which to read the^rm A 

library is much more than a mere co ec 10 . cn (he 

cultural influence on the child does no cunDlies A 

advantage derived from the reading material it supplie . 
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library should have an atmosphere, the essentials of which are 
quiet, space, dignity and beauty. The school library should 
be a homely, comfortable and workman-like place and must 
have an atmosphere which is entirely its own, and which 
suggests neither that of the classroom nor of the public 
library. 

(//) Introduction to books 

After having provided the books and the place wherein 
to read them, the teacher must know how to introduce the 
books to the children. The best method is the indirect one. 
The teacher must continually, in all his lessons, talk about 
books, refer to character and scenes in them, quote from them 
and put them into the pupil’s hands. He must read short 
exciting passages from the book, stopping when he has excited 
the interest of the class, and letting them have copies of the 
book, so that they may finish the story for themselves. 
A persistent and systematic introduction of books by such 
methods as this is the most effective way of teaching any 
literature. A critical sense is slowly acquired by reading, by 
discussion and by experience of books and life ; it cannot be 
taught. The teacher’s reading to the class will certainly help 
the child who does not show a natural leaning towards books. 
It is not a waste of time to do this regularly, and for fairly 
long periods, provided the book is a suitable one, and the 
teacher reads well. The practice is to be made not an end in 
itself, but a means of encouraging independent reading by the 
children. It is the teacher who concentrates upon getting his 
pupils to read books for themselves and who best develops 
their literary taste. 

Ample time must be provided in the time-table for silent 
reading, which should include browsing in the library, for a 
child cannot understand a book as adults often can by a hasty 
glance at it. Silent reading by pupils should be controlled by 
the teacher. He may keep some record of what the child is 
reading and occasionally ask him questions or set him written 
composition upon this material and then award marks. 

The child’s desire to read is best developed by his being 
given freedom, and the personal sympathetic advice of his 
teacher. “A background interest” in books and literary matters 
can be built up by the teacher if he plans a series of lessons on 
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printing and book-binding, so that the child is able to appre¬ 
ciate good craftsmanship in book production. “Human 
interest” in books can be created by the teacher’s giving a 
short biographical sketch of the author of the books, and the 
making of displays based on an author. A display based on 
author should incorporate biographical notes, pictures of the 
author, his home and scenes from his books, and, of course, 
copies of his books and of similar books by other authors. 

In order that his pupils may have some conception of 
the usefulness of books for the various practical purposes of 
life, the teacher must give instruction how to use books and 
libraries and he must find ways of making his pupils want to 
use books. 

Training in the use of books should be imparted to the 
child by a properly organized course of instruction pertaining 
to the following topics : 

1. The handling of books 

2. The parts of books and their purposes 

3. Reference-books and how to use them 

4. Book classification 

5. The library catalogue and how to use it 

6. Bibliographies and sources of books 

7. Periodicals and periodical indexes. 

John Dewey, in his book “School and Society” while 
expounding the basic principles of “New Education” has 
mentioned the library as the nerve-centre of the school. It is 
to this centre, as Dewey says, that pupils bring their varied 
experiences, problems and questions and there discuss and 
pursue them in search of new light from the experience of 
others and especially from the accumulated wisdom of the 
world garnered, arranged and displayed in the library. The 
nev education requires for its fulfilment a fully stocked and 
well-conducted library. The new education expects the teacher 
to know where to stop and what to withhold, so that pupils 
are left with a real urge to complete in the library what they 
have started in the class ; the rhythm of the lesson must carry 
forward into the library. For adding correlative reading to 
the old curriculum, the New Education looks to the school 
for help. It will supplement the restrictions of the classroom 
with the freedom of the library hour. 

Until the New Education is established throughout the 
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school, the library hour will be the one occasion when individual 
attention and development reign supreme. During this hour, 
the pupil will set his own pace ; the individual questions, 
speculations and curiosities, which in the class go unexperienced 
and unsatisfied, will find their complete realization and. fulfil¬ 
ment and will lead to the flowering of the child’s intellect and 
personality. 

(///) Teaching Extension Methods 

The extension of classroom lessons into library work is 
a simple technique which a teacher must employ, or the teacher 
can direct his lesson towards a number of small topics which 
the child must later investigate for himself in a subsequent 
library period. He may collect the most interesting questions 
asked by the children to discover the answers in the school 
library. 

Let us now consider some ways in which the staff and 
students of a school can be made to regard the library as a 
centre of recreation and of information covering all aspects 
of life. The library can be made the school’s vocational 

guidance centre. Pamphlets upon choice of careers, books 
dealing with local industries, and details of further educational 
facilities can be placed in it, and the senior teacher in charge of 
the class can hold regular library sessions with the children 
who are in their last term at school. 

A link with home life will be forged if children are 

encouraged to form their own personal library. Each child’s 
collection should include a recreation section, containing his 
favourite stories ; an information section, containing books 
dealing with sports and hobbies ; and a reference section, 

containing a dictionary, maps, a railway time-table and so on. 

( i v) Social Training 

The fourth and last aim of the library is the important 
part it can play in the social training of the child. The 

school, allied with other beneficial influences in the child’s life, 
tries to fashion a young animal into a social being, and the 
school library is an ideal field in which self-discipline, a sense 
of responsibility, and respect for the rights and property of 
others can be taught. The librarian can apportion responsibi¬ 
lity and work in the library among a large number of children 
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by furnishing tasks suitable for children of widely varying 
ages and abilities. The younger children can carry out simple 
manual tasks, such as impressing the school library stamps 
on new volumes, sticking in date labels, replacing books and 
tidying the rooms. Older children can do clerical work, such 
as making out borrowers’ cards, preparing new volumes for the 
shelves, and tracing overdue books. The senior children who 
show a flair for library work can be appointed library prefects 
and entrusted with advanced work connected with indexing 
and cataloguing or be given supervisory and instructional duties 
to perform. Children who have been properly trained can 
prove invaluable to the librarian, especially when the library 
is open during the lunch-break and after school hours. 

There should be a school library committee which 
should meet regularly. On it, representatives from each class 
should be co-opted so that it may have a voice in the organi¬ 
zation of the library and in book-selection. This would 
certainly enhance the importance of the library as a means of 
providing social training, and at the same time develop the 
interest of the children in the library itself. 

In order to develop a school library on lines suggested 
above, it will have to be dove-tailed very exactly into the 
organization of the school. The foremost problem, therefore, 
is how to fit library work into the curriculum. Some kind of 
syllabus for library work is necessary. A rigid syllabus is not 
required for this purpose. On the other hand, the syllabus 
should give only a bare outline of the work a child is to cover 
at each stage of his school career. Actual syllabuses, which 
should be so designed as to make a spreading of the work 
into the library inevitable. As regards the time-table, four 
hours per week in the library should be allocated to each 
pupil. There should be a spacious reading-room in the library 
which may be capable of accommodating an entire class at 
one time. 

Teacher Librarian 

The person responsible for the school library should be 
a teacher-librarian who is first and foremost an ordinary 
member of the staff who has specialized in the educational use 
of the library and has some knowledge of the technical side 
of librarianship. It is ordinarily not possible or even advisable 
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to have a whole-time librarian in the school as a matter of 
educational policy on reasons of finances. This is necessary 
because unless he shares classroom teaching he will neither 
see the library truly as an educational instrument, nor will 
he see it in its proper perspective. 

All the other members of the staff who must be compe¬ 
tent to assume charge of the library when they take groups of 
pupils into it, when the teacher-librarian is away otherwise in 
teaching or doing the administrative and technical work of the 
library. This means that all teachers must have some train¬ 
ing in the use of the school library. 

The teacher-librarian is responsible for book selection, 
and for the submission of properly prepared lists, showing the 
author, the title, publisher and the prices of the books which 
are required for the library. He is also responsible for those 
books, once they have arrived in the school, of accessioning 
them, accounting for them, and finally discarding them. 

It is only when the educational authorities have accepted 
the basic conception of the school library as an indispensable 
educational device that they must consider the important 
problems of finding ways and means to provide funds to meet 
the cost of running it. A useful school library is likely to be 
an expensive proposition, but it is well worth the money spent 
on it. The headmaster should be responsible for the financial 
side of the library but the teacher-librarian should have a 
large say in the allocation of the library funds to books, 
periodicals, other materials and decoration. Both initial and 
annual grants must be generous if the library is to be of real 
value to the school, in the same way as a science laboratory 
is to the school. A stock of 800 books is regarded as the 
bare minimum for a school library in a school with 500 
pupils in the Western countries and its estimated cost would 
be Rs. 5,000. An annual grant of Rs. 2,000 is required to 
maintain it and to bring the library to the size of 3,000 or 
4,000 volumes. 

7. Hospital Libraries 

For a healthy provision of a library service for staff and 
patients of a mental hospital, several important aspects of the 
problem have to be considered. The need for judiciously 
selected books as a source of mental rehabilitation in the 
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cases of long illness is sufficiently clear. We must not forget 
that medical authorities attach great value to the patients’ 
tranquillity of mind, especially in the case of nervous disorders. 
For mental cases reading could be a solace during conval- 
esence. As the standard of the hospital library service is 
bound to be higher and the requirements are different from 
those in case of other libraries, special facilities of all kinds 

shall have to be provided. 

There should be a stack-room from where books may 
be distributed to the patients by bringing them on wheeled 
trolleys. Sufficient space will have to be left around the 
stacks. The doors will be wide enough so that patients may 
easily be wheeled about the room, if necessary. A reading- 
room separate from the stack-room will have to be provided 
where a quiet atmosphere might prevail for the purpose. 
Book trolleys will wheel around the wards so that the patients 
may easily make the selection of books. 

As the accommodation problems are solved, books will 
be procured for the staff as well as for the patients. Much 
depends on the frequency with which the wards are visited 
and, of course, on the number of books available. The Guild 
of Hospital Libraries has suggested a minimum of three books 
per bed. In the case of mental hospitals, the number should 
be increased in view of their longer stay than that of the 
patients in other hospitals. Similar library facilities are also 
needed for the hospital staff. This would create interest for 
everybody concerned with the service. The library service can 
be provided in either of the following ways : 

1. Service by the Hospital Department. It is staffed 
by workers or assistants assisted by voluntary 
workers. 

2. A service organized and administered by public 
libraries staff. The staff will be trained in elementary 
routine librarianship. For every 3,000 beds, the 
services of a qualified Librarian will be imperative. 
He should be a person equipped with the necessary 
library education of having the requisite social- 
welfare experience. Sufficient staff will be required 
to secure a visit to every ward in every institution 
at least once a week. The librarian will function 
in close co-operation with the physician and the 
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nurse in charge. He should be capable of giving 
the publicity to the library. The librarian must not 
infringe hospital etiquette and must deal sympathe- 
• tically with the patients. 

The library organization should also be a consideration 
of paramount importance. Modern but simple methods of 
library routine should be adopted. Simple forms of Dewey 
and simple cataloguing should be resorted to. Books will be 
arranged on shelves in a classified order, and a detailed 
catalogue will also be compiled by the library staff. For such 
library service, there must be definite budget provision for 
work, salaries, books, maintenance of furniture and binding. 

It is suggested that a predominant portion of the 
library stock of a mental hospital should consist of books 
dealing with interesting subjects, so as to provide mental relief 
to the sufferers. There should also be some selective reading 
for the readers suffering from hallucinations. Magazines 
should be sent to every ward regularly. The technique of 
book-display should be made use of to entice the patients to 
reading. For those who cannot read, picture-books should be 
provided. In short, much more co-operation will be needed 
between the hospital management and the Library authorities. 
The librarian should function in close co-operation with the 
psychiatrists and the nurse in charge of the department. 

8. Libraries in Infant Schools 

Before we set up libraries in infant schools, we should 
understand their purpose, and their value to the children. 

In the first instance, they get information only from 
pictures or through books. They would naturally want to 
study themselves, so that their enjoyment be extended. With 
this stimulus, they would try to learn to read. The children 
should, therefore, never be diverted from books that have 
something to tell them. Their positive attitude to books can 
be maintained only if they are permitted to use them to satisfy 
their own curiosity. It is a by-product that the skill of reading 
will also be acquired. If we accept this idea, we shall then 
realize that libraries are indispensable and that books must be 
selected according to their interests rather than according to a 
scheme for the teaching of reading. Moreover, selection 
should be made for them at all stages of learning to read. 
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It may be added that children have varied interests. 
They are emotionally centred in the home, and are fascinated 
by stories of the family life of human beings, animals, police¬ 
man, postman, shopkeeper or the bus-driver. They also like 

to read songs, poems and hymns. 

The library in an infant school should contain literature 
about all matters of interest. There should be picture-books 
which should give them information without the help of a 
teacher. The story books should give information through 
series of pictures, each accompanied with simple sentences. 
Such literature will be enjoyed with the teacher reading the 
words and the child reading the picture. His attention will 
later on be drawn to the text. A purposeful interest in reading 
will grow and the concentrated practice will perfect the skill. 
Books with more varied interest will be needed still with 
pictures to give interest and provide clues to the meaning of 
the text where necessary. This will give new avenues of 
enjoyment. Books should, therefore, be selected beyond their 
immediate interests. I have seen in the Central State Library, 
Chandigarh, that many children enjoy and learn from Children’s 
encyclopedias, wonder books and dictionaries. Advanced 
literature for children is also necessary for intelligent children 
to enable them to find out about things, other places and 
natural phenomena, i.e. the sun, the moon, stars, etc. For all 
this, sufficient funds are needed for the right type of books. 
The grants should be carefully utilized to ensure greater interest 
and wider scope. The books should be made available readily. 
In my opinion, class libraries should be established before a 
school library. The school library should stock more expensive 
and reference-books which make a valuable complement to the 
class libraries. 

It must be remembered that infants are less skilled than 
older children in handling books. Their books need conti¬ 
nuous repair and replacement. Books should be shelved in low 
racks or in a corner to form a “library corner”. The books 
should present an attractive appearance. Their spines should 
give some clue to the nature of the books. 

A school library has a special room, which is a great 
advantage but there are no libraries in infants’ schools. A 
library for infants can be set up in the corner of the school 
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hall or in the classroom. Wherever it may be set up, the aim 
is that the books should be available to the children whenever 

they need to make use of them. 

It must be remembered that children also learn much 

through unconscious imitation. 



CHAPTER XII 


REACHING THE READERS 

The work of a Reader’s Adviser is very interesting and 
has no bounds. In order to build up a satisfactory library 
service, the suggestions and enquiries of the reader are of 
great importance. 

The half of the difficulty is to find out what the reader 
really wants because he cannot describe exactly what he needs. 
This wastes time unnecessarily in tracing the subject in which 
the reader is really interested. The reader is at fault, because 
he insists on having certain books which he thinks but does 
not know if it contains the answer to his query. If the 
reference assistant can make the reader mention his query 
rather than demand a book on any subject, much time will be 
saved and the reader will also be satisfied. 

Most enquiries arise from current topics and the assistant 
is advised to note the main points in the daily newspapers 
before the library opens in the morning. This will help him 
to know the source of a question and its probable answer. 
The assistant should classify the queries and consider his basic 
resources—dictionaries, the encyclopedias, and bibliographies. 

In the case of a difficulty, the assistant should ask the 
reader straightaway to explain the subject and, in case he is 
not explicit, he should be provided something to go on with, 
and should never be left without material. He should provide 
the reader with the subject index to periodicals or the British 
Museum subject index to search for suitable books. Meanwhile, 
the assistant might gauge the nature of the subject to which 
his query pertains and help the reader accordingly. If he 
cannot answer, he should not permit the reader to go without 
giving him indication of where the answer is likely to be found. 
He may ascertain the particular subject under enquiry from 
all sources of reference in the library. Care should be taken 
that the reader does not abuse the facilities offered by the 
specialist library. 
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“Periodicals should be exploited to the full.” It is 
necessary that the library staff should be familiar with the 
important periodicals, so that they are aware of advances 
being made in as many spheres as possible. They should also 
acquire some acquaintance with their contents. 

All unsatisfied queries should be recorded and search for 
the answers continued. The assistant should not try to 
establish a monoply of being the only assistant capable of 
answering difficult reference enquiries. Resources of books 
should be shared by all members of the staff. Readers should 
be encouraged to know the individual members of the staff. 

In short, the work of assisting the reader is largely a 
matter of common-sense coupled with a detailed and com¬ 
prehensive knowledge of books and human affairs . 1 


1. Collison, R. L. Library Assistance to Readers , London, Crosby 
Lockwood, 1950, pp. 63-71. Also see Foskett, D. J. Assistance to 
Readers in Lending Libraries. London, Clark, 1952, pp. 43-57 



CHAPTER XIII 


Library structure for india : recommendations 

BY THE ADVISORY COMMITTEE FOR 

LIBRARIES 


The Advisory Committee for Libraries was set up by 
the Government of India under the Chairmanship of Mr 
K. P. Sinha, former Director of Public Instruction, Bihar, to 
recommend a future library structure for the country. The 
Committee was formed in pursuance of a recommendation 
made by the Seminar on “The Role of Libraries in Social 
Education , held in Delhi in 1955. It discloses that at the 
^rid of March 195 4 , the country had nearly 32,000 libraries, 

most of them being small stagnating pools of books. In them, 
they had a stock of a little over 7,100,000 volumes. 

«.p„. ,J, e , A< ? v,sol y Committee points out that the phrase 
called m W an rK ’ S USed in a loOSe sense * Most of the so- 

22rin5 2 a u nes are 0nly subscription libraries. Strictly 

S; £ U" of fr “ puWic Iibn ‘™ in i " dia 

Library Pattern 

coun.J he i, Re ?.? rt P ° iDtS ° Ut that the librar y Pattern ‘he 
State I ihr hOU d /° nS1St ° f a na tional library, Central and 
hbraries b ’ S * nCt libraries > block libraries and panchayat 

furt , her recommends that it would be desirable to have 

in ever? e o ent Direct °rate of Social Education and Libraries 
.u- • Wherever, owing to special local circum- 

have i ^ 1S u 0t P° ssibIe > the State Government should 
of Den,. *t aS k a whole - tlme sen ‘or Class I officer of the rank 
development lr6Ct ° r ° f Educatlon placed in charge of library 

have JrK commi tt ee has said that every panchayat should 
in ,1 norary. The management of such libraries should vest 
the panchayat or village committees. Block libraries form 
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the next stage and the district libraries the pivot of the library 

service in a State. . T A . 

There should be, the Report continues, an all-India 

Library Advisory Council under the chairmanship of the 

Union Minister of Education to review and assess the work o 

the State Library Committees, to collect and publish statistical 

reports on the working of libraries in a State, to lay down the 

minimum standards of library education in the country and 

also the minimum standards of library service for various 

sectors. . . • . 

An interesting recommendation is that libraries in big 

cities as well as in districts should have attached children’s 

wings. , A r 

Pleading for co-operation between the different types ot 

libraries, the Advisory Committee of Libraries says that the 
public library should co-operate with school, college, depart¬ 
mental research and university libraries and even with sub* 
scription libraries which are ultimately to be absorbed in the 
public pattern. School libraries, it says, are of great and 

strategic importance to the public-library system. 

The Advisory Committee says that the Government of 
India and the State Government should have a 25-year plan 
to raise the library structure from its present embryonic stage 
to one which will do justice to the cultural and educational 

needs of the people. 

In order to fulfil this task, the Committee has suggested 
that the Government should levy a cess of 6 paise on a rupee 
of property tax in all places, with provision for local bodies 
to raise the cess. The Government of India, it adds, should 
contribute to the library funds of a State an amount equal to 
the cess collected in that State. To begin with, the State 
Governments are urged to provide grants equal to the cess 
collected and gradually to raise their contribution to three 
times the cess collected. 

The library system in each State, according to the 
Report, should function as follows : 

Collection of Tax 

The cess collected in an urban area by a municipality or 
corporation will constitute the library fund of the municipality 
or corporation. Similarly, the cess collected in an area within 
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a block will constitute the block library fund. The Central 
and the State Governments will each add an amount equal to 
the cess collected either in cash or in the form of provision of 
staff or both. This contribution will be placed at the disposal 
of the district libraries to be administered and spent for the 
benefit of the entire district. 

In this connection, the Advisory Committee has recom¬ 
mended that every State Government should enact a compre¬ 
hensive State Library Law. 

The Committee also feels that certain practices which 
adversely affect the morale of librarians should be abolished. 
One such practice is to demand security from a librarian and 
to penalize him for the loss of books. Such practices, it says, 
are ‘iniquitous’ and unheard of in the library practice of any 
advanced country in the world. The Committee is of the 
opinion that librarians should not be transferred too frequently. 
Their minimum qualification should be graduation with a 
Diploma in Library Science and their conditions of service 
should correspond to the conditions of service of educational 
personnel in the States. 



CHAPTER XIV 

INDIA’S NATIONAL LIBRARY* 

An account of India’s National Library, Calcutta, takes 
us back to 1833 when, at the enthusiastic endeavour ot Mr. 
J H. Stocqueler (pseudonym of Joachim Heyward Siddons), the 
Editor of The Englishman, a public meeting was organized in 
the local Town Hall, and the following resolution was^passed 
“That it is expedient and necessary to establish in Calcutta a 
Public Library of reference and circulation, that shall be open 
to all ranks and classes without distinction, and sufficiently 
extensive to supply the wants of the entire community m every 
department of literature.” People acted upon this resolution 
and in the next year the Calcutta Public Library was opened 
to the public at the residence of Dr. F. P. Strong, the then Civi 
Surgeon of the 24 Parganas. The nucleus of the Library was 
formed by donations from private individuals, and by t e 
transfer from the library of the College of Fort William of a 
valuable collection of books containing 4,675 volumes, by the 
then Governor-General, Lord (then Mr. Charles) Metcalfe. 

It is interesting to know in this connection that almost 
simultaneously with the meeting for the Public Library, a differ- 
ent public meeting was held in the Town Hall, which resolve 
to erect a building as a token of public gratitude to Metcalte 
for the emancipation of the press, and house a Public Library 
in it, naming the building ‘Metcalfe Library Building. But 
because the Calcutta Public Library came into operation, the 
Metcalfe Library Building Committee dropped the idea or 
establishing a new library, and instead, offered accommodation 

to the Calcutta Public Library. The Library came to stay at 
the Metcalfe Hall in June 1844 after a temporary shift to Fort 

William in July 1941. , h 

Prince Dwarkanath Tagore (grandfather of Rabindranat 

Tagore) became the first Proprietor of the Library, and it is 

gratifying to note that many citizens of Calc utta—both Indians 

* Adopted from India's National Library by B. S. Kesavan. Calcutta, 
National Library, 1951, p 300. 
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and Europeans—joined the Library either as proprietors or 
as subscribers. It was the only institution of the period that 
received so liberal a patronage both from the Indian and the 
European citizens of Calcutta. 

The Library’s income was derived from the fees paid 
by the proprietors and the subscriptions received from the 
members. There was a committee for the selection of books. 
A list of new books received from the local and foreign book¬ 
sellers was circulated among the members of the Committee, 
and after some time they sat together to finally select the 
titles which were thought suitable. The Committee also con¬ 
sidered suggestions from the members, for which purpose a 
Proposal Book was maintained. 

The use of the Library was not confined to the pro¬ 
prietors and subscribers alone. Poor students and others were 
also allowed to use the Library free of charge for a specified 
period. The Library was so well organized and efficiently run 
that one would rarely find even in Europe in the first half of 
the nineteenth century a library like it. 

But the Calcutta Public Library began to decline after 
the Revolt of 1857. It was because of the weakened spirit of 
friendliness and co-operation between the Indian and European 
communities. And then after 1850, many public libraries 
were established in different parts of the city and consequently 

the importance of the Library as the only public library was 
diminished to a great extent. 

An account of the Calcutta Public Library, which was 
an institution not run by the Government, may be said to 
form the ‘pre-history’ of the National Library. The ‘history’ 
of the latter begins with the establishment of the Imperial 
Library in 1902 by Lord Curzon, the then Governor-General 
of India. Curzon, on coming to Calcutta, paid a visit to the 
Government offices and public buildings of the city. He noticed 
that there were two big libraries with rich collections, but they 
were not being utilized properly for want of facilities. One 
"was the then existing Imperial Library which had been started 
ln .18^1 by combining a number of Secretariat Libraries of 
which the most important was the library of the Home 
Department whose collections were formed out of the books 

formerly belonging to the library of the East India College, 

Port William, and the library of the East India Board in 
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London. The other big library that Curzon visited was the 
Calcutta Public Library, the condition of which, as he found, 
was miserable. 

A man of imagination, Curzon decided to amalgamate the 
two libraries and make their collections available to the public. 
Accordingly, the Imperial Library (Indentures Validation) 
Act, 1902, was passed and the Library was opened to the 
public on the 30th January by Curzon. The Library was 
housed in the Metcalfe Hall. So it may be said that the 
recreated Imperial Library was also the old Calcutta Public 
Library in a new shape. In fact, The Englishman of the 31st 
January, 1903 began its account of the opening ceremony of 
the Library with this sentence : ‘Yesterday afternoon at half 
past four. His Excellency the Viceroy opened the New Calcutta 
Public Library.’ 

The opening of the Imperial Library, the maintenance 
cost of which was entirely met by the Government, turned a 
new leaf in the history of the library movement in India. For 
the first time, the Government of this country undertook to 
offer free library services to the public. 

The organization of the library was modelled on that of 
the British Museum. It was open to the public from 10 am. 
to 7 p m. on working days, and from 2 p.m. to 5 p.m. on such 
Sundays and holidays as the Council would determine. 

The first Librarian was John Macfarlance, who was an 
Assistant Librarian of the British Museum before his appoint¬ 
ment. After his untimely death in 1906, the renowned scholar 
and linguist, Harinath, took over the charge of the Library in 
1907. He also died a premature death, and he was succeeded 
by Mr. J. A. Chapman, author of a number of books. Chapman 
held the helm from 1911 to 1930, till his retirement, and then 
came Khan Bahadur K. M. Asadullah who continued as the 
Librarian till 18th July, 1947. 
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The following figures will indicate the use of the reading- 
rooms and the Lending Department of the Library : 


Year 


1903 
1910 
1919-20 
1S30- 31 
1945-46 


No. of persons 
visiting the 
reading- 
rooms 

No. of books 
requisitioned 
from the 
stock 

No. of books 
issued to 
Government 
Officers and 
departments 

No. of books 
issued to the 
members against 
deposit 

15,093 

3,015 

' 7,400 

36 

38,955 

9,819 

7,345 

958 

42,626 

18,752 

4,31 l 

3,298 

44,798 

29,969 

765 

6,723 

21,873 

27,291 

505 

16,941 


The figures show that the public became 
borrowing books for use at home after twenty 
foundation of the library. 


interested in 
years of the 


The Library greatly contributed towards the library 
movement in the country by opening a Librarianship Training 
class, which continued from 1935 to 1945, and presented 86 
successful workers to the profession, who have occupied posi¬ 
tions of honour and trust in the libraries of the country. 

Circumstances forced the Library to be shifted to more 

than one place. Towards the end of 1923, it was shifted to 

the Foreign and Military Secretariat Buildings, 6 Esplanade 

East ; in 1941-42, during the World War II, its^ residence was 

Jabakusum House, 34 Chittaranjan Avenue (a rented house), 

from which it was re-shifted to its original home at Esplanade 
in 1948. 


y ear 1948 marked the transformation of the Imperial 
Library into the National Library. And not only there was a 

change in the name, but also a change in the habitation and in 
the spirit. 

It was at the instance of Shri C. Rajagopalachari, the 
last Governor-General of India, that the historic building of 
Belvedere —the residence of the Viceroy and Governor-General 
of India during his occasional visits to Calcutta was selected 
as the home of the National Library. The banqueting-hall of 
the viceregal place was turned into the main reading room of 
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the Library. Thus Cupid was made to yield to Minerva, 
as was aptly put by a local newspaper when it publicized the 
event. The new spirit infused into the Library was well 
indicated by the Prime Minister, Shri Jawaharlal Nehru, 
when he said in making over the Belvedere to the Ministry of 
Education for the purpose of building the National Library, “I 
do not want Belvedere for the mere purpose of stacking books. 
We want to convert it into a fine Central Library where large 
number of Research students can work and where there 
would be all other amenities which a modern library gives. The 
place must not be judged as something just like the present 
Imperial Library. It is not merely a question of accommoda¬ 
tion but of something more.” 

It took four years to remodel the old and beautiful 
mansion to suit the needs of a modern library. Lakhs of 
rupees worth of new steel shelvings, especially designed for 
economic storage of books, new wooden furniture for com¬ 
fortable reading, re-laying of functional concrete floors covered 
with linoleum in lieu of the old sagging wooden flooring, 
indirect and local lighting for the reading-rooms and other 
work-rooms, the changing over the entire electric system from 
direct current to alternating current for the use of efficient 
fluorescent lighting were all carried out during the four years 
previous to the formal opening of the Library to the public. 
It is to be noted that during all this process of shifting and 
remodelling, the library facilities were not denied to the public 
for even a single day. The reading-rooms at Belvedere were 
open to the public, the Esplanade Reading Room being 
kept going and books serviced to the readers without much 
difficulty. 

On the 1st of February, 1953, fifty years after the estab¬ 
lishment of the Imperial Library, the Institution celebrated its 
Golden Jubilee, when Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, the then 
Education Minister to the Government of India, formally 
opened the library to the public. About the new use of the 
Belvedere, the Hon’ble Minister said, “Old residents of 
Calcutta will, I have no doubt, welcome the transformation of 
what was a citadel of power into an abode of learning. 
Formerly, this place was the preserve of State digoitaries and 
bureaucrats. Today it is a temple of learning for whoever 
seeks to worship at its altar. Formerly, it was a place which 
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imposed decisions on the people regardless of what they wished 
or needed. Today, it is a storehouse from which the informa¬ 
tion can derive its intellectual sustenance in accordance with its 
wishes and needs. The noble building and grounds which 
formerly catered for the proud rulers of the land, will hence¬ 
forth be the resort of even the humblest seeker of knowledge 
and truth.” 

A decade has elapsed since the formal opening of the 
National Library. And during this time many developments 
have taken place. The library is provided with spacious read¬ 
ing-rooms with a capacity of 350 seats, where facilities are 
offered to scholars and general readers. To enable scholars 
from outside India and from outside Calcutta to visit the 
Library for short periods of study and research, a self-contain¬ 
ed readers’ hostel, simply but adequately furnished, has been 
erected. When the Delivery of Books Law, passed by Parlia¬ 
ment in 1954, was amended later to include newspapers and 
periodicals, the problems of servicing this material and storing 
them effectively grew to proportions and a solution has partly 
been effected by opening a special newspaper stack and 
reading-room at the old location of the Imperial Library in 
the Esplanade area. Books are lent out for official purposes 
anywhere in India free of charge and against cash security to 
individuals in any part of the country. The membership of 
the reading-rooms and the Lending Section is quite free. Any 
citizen of India over eighteen years of age can apply and easily 
obtain the membership of this Library. The services of the 
Library are not restricted to the members. Reference 
enquiries from individuals, scholars, and institutions from 
within India and from abroad are attended to. Bibliographies 
on subjects or ramification of subjects and microfilm copies 
of printed books and manuscripts are supplied on request. 
Technical advice on matters connected with the administration 
and organization of libraries is given. Various exhibitions of 
books and manuscripts and printing techniques have been held 

and valuable annotated catalogues published on these 
occasions. 

Before independence, the library could not achieve the 
National character which was essential to such an institution. 
Naturally enough, it was, in the early days, merely a reposi¬ 
tory of bcoks on India, collected chiefly with an e>e to the 
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needs of administrators and Government Departments. More¬ 
over, it required a national stimulus such as Independence to 
increase the tempo of publications in the Indian languages. A 
signal example of how an independent country can set about 
national tasks in untrammelled way is provided by the rapid 
development of the Library since 1947. During 1947, 5,220 
books were purchased in a year, as against 36,464 in 1959-60. 
There were then 425 current journals as against about 8,000 
today. Rs. 7,200/- was the book-purchase grant in the year 
before Independence, today it is Rs. 4,00,000. As against 
9,808 volumes lent out for home use in 1947-48, today about 
70,0C0 volumes are being used by the readers in their homes. 
Only 8,590 people visited the reading-rooms in 1947-48, but 
as many as 3,20,000 readers are visiting them today. Another 
important feature of the present services of the Library is that 
the Library was open in the pre-Independence years only for 
250 days in a year, now it is open for 362 days in the year, 
closing only on the Republic Day, the Independence Day, and 
Mahatma Gandhi’s Birthday. The hours during which the 
library remains open are also quite long, the library being kept 
open on all days of the week, except Sundays, from 9 in the 
morning till 8 at night. 

The library’s collection of books today exceeds 
one million volumes and the expectation in future years, if the 
experience of the last fifteen years is the guide, is that within 
the next 20 years the number of books will be doubled. About 
20 thousand publications per year come to the Library 
according to the Delivery of Books Law. About 10 thousand 
books per year are being purchased and the expectations are 
that this number by purchase will be three times in the coming 
years. The Indian language collections and the Asian language 
collections are being built up through the purchase of old 
libraries and the old libraries being donated by their owners. 
The Library’s exchange relations with the foreign countries 
are increasing in tempo. Already, America and Russia are 
sending sizable lot of material. The other countries have 
begun doing so. 

The Library also acquires a large number of publications 
by virtue of its being a depository of the following agencies 
and Governments : United Nations (H.Q.), UNESCO, 
International Civil Aviation Organisation, International Court 
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of Justice, International Labour Organization, Food and 
Agricultural Organization, International Monetary Fund, 
Documents of the United States Government, Canadian 
Government. One of the reasons why the National Library 
collection has grown so rapidly during the last fifteen years 
is the generous donation to the Library of many private 
Libraries. Mention may be made of the following major gift 
collections : 

(1) Sir Asutosh Mukhopadhyay Collection of about 
80,000 volumes donated by the sons of Late Sir 
Asutosh. This precious collection consists of books 
on Law, European Literature, Education, History, 
Fine Arts and books and periodicals on pure 
sciences. Next come books on Philosophy, Religion, 
Sociology and Anthropology. 

(2) Buhar Collection, donated by the Zamindar of 
Buhar (Burdwan District, West Bengal). This is 
a collection of Arabic, Persian and Urdu books 
and manuscripts. Besides about 3,100 printed 
books, it consists of about 1,200 manuscripts, a 
number of which are of the finest specimens of 
calligraphy. 

(3) Dr. Ramdas Sen Collection, made over by the heirs 
of Dr. Ramdas Sen of Berhampore (Murshidabad) 
who was one of the pioneers of Indian historio¬ 
graphy. This collection of about 3,500 volumes 
contains many nineteenth-century basic books 
written in English and in Bengali on Literature, 
History, Philosophy, Religion, Philology, etc. It also 
contains many rare books in Sanskrit and quite 
a number of Bengali and Sanskrit manuscripts. 

(4) Sir Jadunath Sarkar Collection. This rich collec¬ 
tion of the doyen of Indian History consists of 
about 2,500 items including printed books, journals, 
pamphlets and off-prints from journals, manuscripts, 
photo-copies of rare manuscripts and maps. The 
bulk of the collection consists of material on the 
Mughal and British periods of Indian History. 
There are many typed copies of French works on 
India and many translations of Persian works into 
English by Sir Jadunath himself. 
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(5) Dr. S. N. Sen Collection, consisting of 2,736 titles 
in 3,620 volumes. This collection bears the stamps 
of the catholic mind of the collector. Besides 
History, the collector’s own subject, other subjects 
covered are Literature, Philosophy, Science, Religion, 
Biography, Geography, Linguistics, Fine Arts* 
Politics, Economics, etc. 

(6) Professor Vaiyapuri Pillai Collection. It comprises 
2,943 books and manuscripts, of which 265 are on 
palm leaves. The main subjects covered by the 
collection as a whole are general Philology, English 
language and literature, History, Philosophy, Tamil 
language and literature. 

(7) The Sapru Papers. In 1952 the sons of Sir Tej 
Bahadur Sapru made over to the Library their illus¬ 
trious father’s correspondence consisting of several 
thousand letters and other papers. This rich dossier 
of correspondence is a primary source and of 
immense importance to all those interested in the 
political and constitutional history of India and 
in the history of India’s freedom movement. 

In 1950, principles of the re-organization of the Library 
were enunciated on the basic assumption that the National 
Library of India being essentially an expenditure Department 
could only justify its existence by the sort of national service 
it was made capable of giving as a library. That basic 
assumption implied a radical departure from the rather passive 
nature of the then existing set-up. The reorganization proposals 
had to be worked out in stages and the years following 1950 
up to the present time is a history of the unfolding of the 
proposals. For the sake of smooth administration and 
rendering better service to the public, the whole set-up of the 

Library has been reorganized into the following Divisions of 
Sections : 

(0 Acquisition Division. In overall control of the 
purchase of books and periodicals, the exchange of 
book material with other countries, and the 
procurement of all Indian publications under the 
Delivery of Books Law. 

00 Cataloguing Division. With the responsibilities of 
cataloguing and classifying European books. 
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(HO Bibliography Division . Has the principal responsi¬ 
bility for piloting the Library’s long-range project 
of the compilation and publication of the Biblio¬ 
graphy of Indology in many volumes. 

(/v) Reference Division. Answers reference queries, 
prepares bibliographies on subjects or ramifications 
of subjects on requests from scholars. Also 
dockets special materials (for example, the Sapru 
correspondence). 

(v) Reading-Rooms Division. Takes care of the servic¬ 
ing to the readers and looks after the reference 
collections of the reading-rooms. 

(v/) Lending Section. Deals with all matters concerning 
personal and institutional loans of books and others 
regarding materials both inside country, and 
abroad. 

(v/7) Stack Division. Is responsible for the custody and 
servicing of the Library’s materials and the main¬ 
tenance of the entire book stock in order and in 
clean and tidy condition. 

(v//7) Binding and Preservation Division. It has the 
responsibilities for binding and preserving the 
Library’s collection through the Library’s own 
bindery and preservation equipment. 

(ix) Maps and Prints Division. This newly organized 
division is to take care of the Library’s collection 
of 2,500 old and 1,500 new maps and to develop 
collection, making it up-to-date. 

(■*) Arabic, Persian and Urdu Division (Buhar 
Library). 

(*0 Bengali Division. 

(xii) Chinese Division. 

(xiii) Hindi Division. 

(xiv) Kannada Division. 

( xv ) Malayalam Division. 

(xvi) Marathi Division. 

(xvii) Russian Division. 

(xviii) Sanskrit Division. 

(xr/x-) Tamil Division. 

(**) Telugu Division. 

(xxi) Administration Division. Deals with the general 
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administrative and organizational 


II 


atters of the 


Library. 

Divisions (x) to (xx) deal with the classification and 
cataloguing of books in the respective languages and also 
answer reference and bibliographical queries involving books 
in those languages. 

Mention should also be made in this connection of the 
Children’s wing attached to the National Library. Towards the 
•end of 1956, the Library Council recommended the establish¬ 
ment of the Wing under the Second Five-Year Plan. The 
Council visualized this children’s library as an example ofhow 
children’s libraries should be run in our country. It was 
formally opened in January 1960. At present, there are about 
12,000 volumes and the languages drawn upon for books are 
Bengali, English, Gujarati, Hindi, Marathi, Tamil and Urdu. 

A library is a growing organism. And the National 
Library is growing enormously. In the fifteen years that have 
elapsed since the Library was shifted to Belvedere, every inch 
of space available in the building has been utilized to the utmost 
extent. An annexe is, therefore, being erected to meet the 
accommodation problem. It consists of a nine-storeyed Stack 
Room Block in R.C.C. framed structure, with R.C.C. pile 
foundation, an auditorium, a reading-room, a work-room and 
a single-storeyed canteen. The height of the auditorium is 18 
feet, of the reading-room 14 feet, and of the work-room 12 
feet. The area of the Auditorium is 2,500 square feet, and 
of the canteen, 2,000 square feet. The Stack Room floors 
will be 8,000 square feet in area and each floor will be 8 feet 
6 inches high. 

Provision has been made for air-conditioning the 
Auditorium, and a portion of the Stack Room in the ground 
floor only (to house the rare-book collection). Structural 
provision has been made for air-conditioning all the floors. 

All these are impressive achievements, and the Library 
hopes to be led to still further growth and development. There 
are quite a number of proposals and schemes for implement¬ 
ation in the next Five-Year Plan. The spirit behind all these 
activities of the Library is to acquire, preserve and put to use the 
recorded materials not only of the National culture but also of 
the cultures of the different nations of the world. This spirit is 
symbolized in the following maxim of Mahatma Gandhi, that 
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adorns the entrance of the Library : 

“I do not want my house to be walled in on all sides 
and my windows to be stuffed. I want cultures of all 
lands to be blown about my house as freely as 
possible. But I refuse to be blown off my feet by 
any .” 1 


!• Dy. Director, National Library, Calcutta. 


APPENDIX 


THE MYSORE PUBLIC LIBRARIES ACT, 1965 

(Received the assent of the President on the 
Twenty-second day of April 1965) 

An Act to provide for the establishment and main¬ 
tenance of public libraries and the organisation of a 
comprehensive rural and urban library service in the State of 
Mysore. 

Whereas it is expedient to provide for the establishment 
and maintenance of public libraries and the organisation of a 
comprehensive rural and urban library service in the State of 
Mysore and for matters connected therewith : 

BE it enacted by the Mysore State Legislature in the 
Sixteenth Year of the Republic of India as follows :— 


CHAPTER I 

PRELIMINARY 

1. Short title, extent and commencement. (1) This. 
Act may be called the Mysore Public Libraries Act, 1965. 

(2) It extends to the whole of the State of Mysore. 

(3) It shall come into force on such date as the State 
Government may, by notification, appoint. 

2. Definitions. In this Act, unless the context other¬ 
wise requires,— 

(1) ‘academic library’ means a library maintained by a 
university, college, school or research institution ; 

(2) ‘aided library’ means a library declared by the State 
Librarian to be eligible for aid from the Government in 
accordance with the rules made under this Act ; 

(3) ‘book’ includes—• 

(0 every volume, part or division of a volume, and 
pamphlet, in any language ; 
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0*0 every sheet of music, map, chart or plan separately 
printed or lithographed ; 

(«0 newspapers, periodicals and other such materials ; 

(4) ‘Chief Librarian’ means the Librarian appointed to 
be in charge of a City Central Library or District Central 
Library and other Libraries and the library service under the 
control of a City Library Authority or District Library 
Authority, as the case may be ; 

(5) ‘City Library Authority’ means a Library Authority 
constituted for a city or other urban area and sections 16 
and 17 ; 

(6) ‘State-owned Library’ means a library maintained 
by a Department of the State Government, the State Legisla¬ 
ture, the High Court or any other court or any authority of the 
State ; 

(7) ‘district’ means a revenue district ; 

(8) ‘District Library Authority’ means a Library 
Authority constituted for a district under sections 16 and 18. 

(9) ‘library cess’ means a cess levied under section 30 ; 

(10) ‘Local Library Authority’ means a City Library 
Authority or a District Library Authority ; 

(11) ‘notification’means a notification published in the 
official Gazette ; 

(12) ‘outlier library’ means any library other than a 
public library ; 

(13) ‘prescribed’ means prescribed by rules made under 
this Act ; 

(14) ‘public library’ means :— 

{a) a library established or maintained by a Local 
Library Authority, including the branches and 
delivery stations of such Library ; 

( [b ) a library established or maintained by the State 
Government and declared open to the public ; 

(c) a library established or maintained by any local 
authority and declared open to the public ; 

( d ) a library declared to be eligible for aid and receiv¬ 
ing aid from the State Government ; 

and includes any other library notified by the State 
Government as a public library for the purpose of 
this Act ; 

(15) ‘State Central Library’ means the library declared to 
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be the State Central Library under Chapter VI ; 

(16) ‘State Librarian’ means the State Librarian appointed 
under this Act ; 

(17) ‘State Library Authority’ means the Authority 
constituted under section 3 ; 

(18) ‘year’ means the financial year. 


CHAPTER II 

THE MYSORE STATE LIBRARY AUTHORITY 

3. Constitution and composition of the State Library 
Authority. (1) As soon as may be after the commencement 
of this Act, the State Government shall, by notification, con¬ 
stitute for the purposes of this Act, an authority to be called 
the State Library Authority. Such authority shall be a body 
corporate having perpetual succession and a common seal with 
power, subject to the provisions of this Act, to acquire, hold 
and dispose of property, and to contract, and may by the same 
name sue and be sued. 

(2) The State Library Authority shall consist of :— 

{a) the Minister in charge of Education who shall ex- 
officio be the President of the Authority ; 

(b) four persons elected by the Mysore Legislative 
Assembly from among its members ; 

(c) two persons elected by the Mysore Legislative 
Council from among its members ; 

0 d) one person elected by the Syndicate of each of the 
Universities in the State from among the members 
of the Syndicate ; 

Explanation. For purpose of this clause, in respect of 
the University of Agricultural Sciences, “Syndicate” means the 
Board of Regents. 

(e) one person elected by the Executive Committee of 
the Mysore Library Association from among the 
members of the Association ; 

(/) one person elected by the City Library Authority 
of the City of Bangalore from among its members ; 
(g) One person elected by the City Library Authority 
of one of the cities in the State other than the City 



of Bangalore for which a City Library Authority 
is established, from among the members of such 
Authority, subject to the condition that such 
election shall be made by each City Library 
Authority for one term in such order of rotation 
as the State Government may by order determine ; 
(h) One person elected by the District Library Authori¬ 
ty of one of the Districts in each Revenue Division 
of the State from among the members of such 
Authority, subject to the condition that such election 
shall be made by each District Library Authority in 
every Revenue Division for one term in such order 
of rotation as the State Government may by order 
determine ; 

(0 The Secretary to the Government, Education 
Department ; 

( J ) the Director of Public Instruction in Mysore ; 

(k) three persons nominated by the State Government 
who in the opinion of the State Government are 
experts in library science ; 

Provided that at the first construction of the Authority 
for purposes of clauses (/), (g) and (//), six persons ordinarily 
resident in the cities and districts of the Revenue Divisions 

for which the Library Authorities may be established, shall be 
nominated by the State Government. 

(3) The State Librarian shall ex-officio be the Secretary 
of the State Library Authority. 

4. Functions of the State Library Authority. The 

State Library Authority shall advise the State Government 
on all matters connected with the administration of this Act, 
shall be the managing authority for the State Central Library, 
and shall exercise and perform such powers and duties 
conferred and entrusted to the said Authority by this Act, and 
such other powers and duties as may be prescribed. 

5. Nomination of members in default of election. If 

any of the bodies referred to in sub-section (2) of section 3 does 
not, by such period as may be prescribed, elect a person to be a 
member of the State Library Authority, the State Government 
shall, by notification, nominate to the vacancy a person quali¬ 
fied for election thereto; and the person so nominated shall be 
deemed to be a member of the Authority as if he had been 
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duly elected by the said body. . 

6. Term of office. (1) Save as otherwise provided 

in this Act, the term of office of members of the State Library 
Authority, other than ex-officio members, shall be for a period 
of three years commencing from the date on which the first 
meeting of the Authority is held after the election or nomi¬ 
nation of the members under section 3. 

(2) An outgoing member shall continue in office until 

the election or nomination of his successor. 

(3) An outgoing member shall be eligible for re-election 

or re-nomination. . . 

7. Vacancies. In the event of a vacancy arising out 

of death, resignation, disability or otherwise, previous to the 
expiry of the term of office of any membfr of the State Library 
Authority, the vacancy shall be filled by election or nomi¬ 
nation, as the case may be, of another person in the manner 
provided in sub-section (2) of section 3, and any person elec¬ 
ted or nominated to fill the vacancy shall hold office only so 
long as the member in whose place he is elected or nominated 
would have held office if the vacancy had not occurred. 

8. Disabilities for continuing as member. If any 
member other than an ex-officio member of the State Library, 
during the period for which he has been nominated or 

elected — 

(a) absents himself without excuse sufficient in the 
opinion of the Authority, from three consecutive 

meetings of the Authority ; or 

(b) in the case of a member elected by any body 
referred to in sub-section (2) of section 3, ceases 
to be a member of the body concerned, his office in 
the Authority shall become vacant. 

9. Disqualifications. A person shall be disqualified 
ior being chosen as, and for being, a member of the State 

Library Authority,— 

(a) if he has been sentenced by a criminal court tor an 
offence involving moral turpitude and punishable 
with imprisonment for a term exceeding three 
months, such sentence not having been subsequently 
reversed, quashed or remitted, unless he has, by 
order, which the State Government is hereby 
empowered to make in this behalf, been relieved 
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from the disqualification arising on account of 
such sentence ; 

(b) if he is an undischarged insolvent ; 

( c ) if he is of unsound mind and stands so declared by 
a competent court. 

10. Meetings of the State Library Authority. (1) The 
State Library Authority shall meet at least twice a year on 

dates to be fixed by the President. One of such meetings shall 
be the annual meeting. 

(2) The President may also, whenever he thinks fit, 

convene a special meeting of the Authority for the transaction 
of urgent business. 

(3) Subject to prescribed conditions, special meeting 

shall be convened by the President to discuss matters of urgent 

importance upon a requisition by the members of the 
Authority. 

(4) Two-fifths of the total number of members of the 
Authority, shall be the quorum for a meeting of the State 
Library Authority. 

(5) The President, if present, shall preside at every 
meeting of the Authority. In the absence of the President, 
the members present at the meeting shall choose one from 
among themselves to preside. 

11. Procedure of State Library Authority. The State 
Library Authority shall transact business in such manner and 
Jn acc ordance with such procedure as may be prescribed. 


CHAPTER III 

DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC LIBRARIES 

12. Department of Public Libraries. For the purposes 
of this Act, a Department of Public Libraries shall be consti¬ 
tuted with a State Librarian as its head and such other officers 
and servants as the Government may by order specify. 

13. Functions of the Department. (1) Subject to the 

control of the State Government, the Department of Public 

Libraries shall be responsible for the administration of this 
Act. 

(2) In particular and without prejudice to the generality 
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of the foregoing power, the Department shall — 

(a) superintend and direct all matters relating to all 

public libraries; 

(b) promote the establishment of public library service 
so as to achieve the purposes of this Act ; 

(c) supervise and direct all matters relating to libraries 
receiving aid from the State Government ; 

(d) maintain State Registers of Libraries and of 

Librarians ; 

0) superintend, direct, and deal with the exercise of 
powers and the performance of duties by Local 
Library Authorities under this Act ; 

(/) ensure the proper utilisation of the Library Funds 
and library man-power of the State ; 

(g) perform such other functions as may be entrusted 
to the Department by or under the provisions of 

this Act. 

14. State Librarian. (1) A whole-time officer having 
the prescribed qualifications to practise the library profession 
shall be appointed by the State Government as the State 

Librarian. 

(2) The State Librarian shall,— 

(a) function as the Librarian of the State Central 
Library ; 

(b) superintend, direct, and deal with all matters relat¬ 
ing to the Press and Registration of Books Act, 
1867 (Central Act 25 of 1867) and to the main¬ 
tenance and service of the books sent under the 
said Act ; 

(c) control the appointments, postings, and transfers 
of officers and servants in the State Library 
Service ; 

( d ) generally assist the State Library Authority in 
performing its functions ; 

(e) exercise such other powers and perform such other 
duties as may be conferred or imposed on him by 
or under this Act. 

15. State Library Service. (1) Notwithstanding any¬ 
thing contained in any other law, all posts in the Department 
of Public Libraries, the State Central Library and every Local 
Authority shall be filled by appointment of persons belonging 
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to the Mysore State Library Service. 

t , J? T h u MySore State Library Service shall consist of 

State Librarian, Chief Librarians of Cities and Districts 

the stater and SUCh 0the e daSSes and ca,e S ories of posts as 
the State Government may from time to time determine All 

member of the sajd service sha „ be Governmem ™' va 

tolhe £,r recruitme " t and conditions of service shall, subject 

to the provisions of Article 309 of the Constitution, be regulated 

by such rules as may be prescribed. reguiatea 

henefi.i^fTu 6 Sal T' allowance s, gratuity, pension and other 
benefits of the members of the Mysore State Library Service 

shall be met from the Consolidated Fund of the State. 


CHAPTER IV 

local library authorities 

16 ‘ C ° nstitutio " of Local Library Authorities. ( 1 ) For 
in ?“ rp ° se of or fi anisin 8 and administering Public Libraries 

A»,h„„S“' Sl "" be Ubrary 

(a) for the Cities of Bangalore, Hubli-Dharwar, 
Mangalore, Mysore and Belgaum and for such other 
urban areas having a population of more than one 
iakh as the State Government may by notification 
specify, called the City Library Authority ; and 
tor each revenue district, excluding the area for 

,,' cb a City Library Authority is constituted, 
called the District Library Authority. 

for Jr, lded at the Distric t Library Authority constituted 
Duh|- ^h ° re D| stnct (Rural) shall organise and administer 

5, TZ s e Zf. ane ' ,ore Dis,,icl (Urba " , a,so - exd “ d ""= 

the Pri 2) f Ever ^ u L ° Cal Library Authorit y sha!1 by the name of 

nerne, ^ Wh ' cb “ 15 constitu 'ed, be a body corporate having 
perpetual succession and a common seal with power, subjecf 

of DrIT 18 ?* ° f thlS Act ’ *° acquire ’ ho,d an d dispose 
property, and to contract, and may by the same name sue 
ana be sued. 


( b) 
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17. Composition of City Library Authorities. (1) Every 

City Library Authority shall consist of:— 

{a) the Mayor of the municipal corporation or the 

President of the municipal council or other munici¬ 
pal body of the City who shall ex-officio be the 

Chairman of the Authority ; 

{b) a principal of a first Grade College in the City 
nominated ex-officio by the State Government, who 
shall be the Vice-Chairman of the Authority ; 

(c) two persons elected by the municipal corporation, 
municipal council or other municipal body of the 

city from among its members ; 

(d) one person nominated by the State Government 
from among the members of governing bodies of 
aided libraries in the city ; 

(e) a Headmaster of a High School in the city nomi¬ 
nated ex-officio by the State Government ; 

(/) one person nominated by the council of the city 
branch, if any, of the Mysore Library Association; 
(g) an officer of the Department of Public Instruction 
having jurisdiction over the city, nominated ex- 
officio by the State Government; 

(/z) two persons nominated by the State Government 
from among persons ordinarily resident iu the city. 
(2) The Chief Librarian of the city shall ex-officio be 
the Secretary of the City Library Authority and of the Com¬ 
mittees of the said Authority. 

18. Composition of District Library Authorities. (1) 

Every District Library Authority shall consist of : 

(a) the Deputy Commissioner of the district who shall 
ex-officio be the Chairman of the Authority ; 

( b) the District Educational Officer or the Educational 
Inspector of the district; 

(c) two persons elected from among its members by 

the District Development Council ; 

(d) one person elected from among its members by 
each municipal council or other municipal body in 
the district with jurisdiction over a municipal area 
other than an area for which a City Library 
Authority is established having a population of 
not less than fifty thousand ; 
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(/) 

(g) 

(to 

(0 

(j) 

(to 

(0 

( 2 ) 

Authority 

themselves. 


two persons nominated by the State Government 
from among the members of municipal councils or 
other municipal bodies in the district with jurisdic¬ 
tion over a municipal area having a population of 
less than fifty thousand ; 

one person nominated by the council of the District 
Branch, if any, of the Mysore Library Association ; 
one person nominated by the State Government 
from among the members of the Taluk Develop¬ 
ment Boards in the district ; 

two persons nominated by the State Government 
from among the members of the village panchayats 
and town panchayats in the district ; 
two persons nominated by the State Government 
from among the members of the governing bodies 
of aided libraries in the district; 
a Principal of a First Grade College in the district 
nominated ex-officio by the State Government ; 
a Headmaster of a High School in the district 
nominated ex-officio by the State Government ; 
an officer of the Department of Public Instruction 
having jurisdiction over the district or a part there¬ 
of nominated ex-officio by the Sta # te Government ; 
three persons nominated by the State Government 

from among persons ordinarily resident in the 
district. 

The Vice-Chairman of the District Library 
shall be elected by the members from among 


(3) The Chief Librarian of the district shall ex-officio 
be the Secretary of the District Library Authority and of the 
Committees of the said Authority. 

19. Nomination of members in default of election. If 
any of the bodies referred to in section 17 or 18 does not by 
such period as may be prescribed elect or nominate a person 
to be a member of the City Library Authority or the District 
Library Authority, as the case may be, the State Government 
shall, by notification, nominate to the vacancy a person 
qualified for election thereto ; and the person so nominated 
shall be deemed to be a member of the Authority as if he had 
been duly elected by the said body. 
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20. Term of Office. (1) Save as otherwise provided in 
this Act, the term of office of members of a Local Library 
Authority, other than ex-officio members, shall be for a period 
of three years commencing from the date on which the first 
meeting of the Authority is held after the election or nomina¬ 
tion of the members under sections 17, 18 and 19. 

(2) An outgoing member shall continue in office until 
the election or nomination of his successor. 

(3) An outgoing member shall be eligible for re- 
election or re-nomination. 

21. Vacancies. In the event of a vacancy arising out 
of death, resignation, disability or otherwise, before the expiry 
of the term of office of any member of a Local Library 
Authority, the vacancy shall be filled by election or nomina¬ 
tion, as the case may be, of another person in the manner 
provided in section 17 or section 18, as the case may be, and 
any person elected or nominated to fill the vacancy shall hold 
office only so long as the member in whose place he is elected or 
nominated would have held office if the vacancy had not occurred. 

22. Disabilities for continuing as member. If any 
member other than an ex-officio member of a Local Library 
Authority, during the period for which he has been nominated 
or elected,— 

(a) absents himself without excuse sufficient in the 
opinion of the Authority, from three consecutive 
meetings of the Authority ; or 

( b ) in the case of a member elected by any body 
referred to in section 17 or section 18 ceases to be 
a member of the body concerned, 

his office in the Authority shall become vacant. 

23. Disqualifications. A person shall be disqualified 
for being chosen as, and for being, a member of the Local 
Library Authority,— 

(a) if he has been sentenced by a criminal court for an 
offence involving moral turpitude and punishable with 
imprisonment for a term exceeding three months, 
such sentence not having been subsequently reversed, 
quashed or remitted, unless he has, by order, which 
the state Government is hereby empowered to make 
in this behalf, been relieved from the disqualification 
arising on account of such sentence; 
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(b) if he is an undischarged insolvent ; 

(c) if he is of unsound mind and stands so declared by 
a competent court. 

24. Meetings of Local Library Authorities. (1) Every 
Local Library Authority shall meet at least twice a year on 
dates to be fixed by the Chairman. One of such meetings 
shall be the annual meeting. 

(2) The Chairman may also, whenever he thinks fit, 
convene a special meeting of the Authority for the transaction 
of urgent business. 

(3) Subject to prescribed conditions, special meetings 
shall be convened by the Chairman to discuss matters of 
urgent importance upon a requisition by the members of the 
Authority. 

(4) A Local Library Authority shall transact business 
in such manner and in accordance with such procedure as may 
be prescribed. 

25. Powers and Duties of Chairman and Vice-Chair¬ 
man.—(1) The Chairman of a Local Library Authority shall,— 

(а) preside at the meetings of the Authority,— 

(б) watch over the financial and executive administra¬ 
tion of the Authority and exercise general supervi¬ 
sion and control. 

(2) The Vice-Chairman of a Local Library Authority 
shall,— 

(i a ) in the absence of the Chairman, preside at the 
meetings of the Authority ; 

(6) exercise such powers and perform such duties of 
the Chairman as the Chairman may, from time to 
time, delegate to him. 

26. Powers and Functions of Local Library Authorities. 
(1) It shall be the duty of every City Library Authority and 
every District Library Authority to provide library service to 
the persons residing in the area within its jurisdiction. The 
Library Authority shall in every city establish a City Central 
Library and Branch Libraries and in every district establish a 
District Central Library and branch libraries. 

(2) For purposes of sub-section (1), a Local Library 
Authority may— 

(a) provide suitable lands and buildings for public 
libraries, and the furniture, fittings, equipment and 
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other conveniences necessary for the purpose ; 

(b) provide such libraries with books, periodicals, 
newspapers, maps, gramophone records, manuscript 
works and specimens of art and science, lantern 
slides, films, cinema projectors, recorders and the 
like ; 

(c) with the previous sanction of the Government shift 
or close any public library ; 

( d) accept any endowment or gift for any purpose 
connected with its activities : 

Provided that no gift or endowment of an immovable 
property shall be accepted without the previous sanction of 
the State Government ; ' 

(e) provide for lectures and conduct other activities as 
may be conducive to the carrying out of the 
purposes of this Act ; 

(/) with the consent of the management and the 
previous sanction of the State Government acquire 
any library on such conditions as may be approved 
by the State Government ; 

(g) with the sanction of the State Government do any 
other thing that may be conducive to the further¬ 
ance of the purposes of this Act ; 

(h) exercise such other powers and perform such other 
duties as may be conferred or imposed by or under 
this Act. 

27. Library Development Plan. (1) Subject to the 
general or special orders of the State Government, as soon as 
possible after a Local Library Authority is constituted and 
thereafter as often as may be required by the State Librarian, 
every Local Library Authority shall, and whenever it considers 
it necessary so to do, a Local Library Authority may, prepare 
a plan (hereinafter referred to as the ‘Local Library Develop¬ 
ment Plan’) for establishing libraries and spreading library 
service within the jurisdiction of such Authority in such form 
and manner and containing such particulars as may be 
prescribed. 

(2) The salient features of every Local Library Develop¬ 
ment Plan prepared under sub-section (1) shall be published 
in such manner as may be prescribed along with a notice 
inviting objections and suggestions from all persons interested 
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in the Plan within such period as may be specified in the 
notice. Any objection or suggestion which may be received 
from any person with respect to the Local Library Develop¬ 
ment Plan shall be considered by the Local Library Authority 
and such modifications in the Plan shall be made as the 
Authority deems fit. 

(3) The Local Library Development Plan shall thereafter 
be sent to the State Librarian alongwith a copy of objections 
and suggestions received under sub-section (2). The State 
Librarian shall with his comments on the Local Library 
Development Plan submit it to the State Government for 
sanction. 

(4) The State Government may if it deems fit after 
ascertaining the views of the State Library Authority sanction 
the Local Library Development Plan with such alterations as it 
considers necessary. The State Government may on appli¬ 
cation by the Local Library Authority concerned, modify any 
Local Library Development Plan sanctioned under this sub¬ 
section. 

(5) ( a ) As soon as may be after the State Government 

sanctions a Local Library Development Plan 
under sub-section (4), the State Librarian shall 
in conformity with the provisions of the said 
Plan make an order called the Local Library 
Order for the area, specifying the Central 
Library and the Branch Libraries including 
branches, to be located in educational institutions, 
prisons and hospitals and the service stations, 
which shall be established and maintained by the 
Local Library Authority the measures to be 
taken by the Local Library for providing 
adequate library service to the people in the 
area and the stages in which such measures shall 
be taken. 

( b ) A Local Library Order made under clause 
(a) may be amended in consultation with the 
Local Library Authority, whenever the State 
Librarian considers it expedient to do so. 

(6) Every Local Library Authority shall give effect to 
the Local Library Development Plan as sanctioned by the 
State Government and the Local Library Order made under 
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sub-section (5). 

28. Local Library Authority to appoint committees. 

(1) Every Local Library Authority shall constitute the 
following committees by election from among its members, 


namely,— 

(i) the Executive Committee ; and 

(//) the Finance Committee. 

(2) A Local Library Authority may constitute committees 

for such other purposes as it deems fit. 

(3) The Chairman of the Local Library Authority shall 
ex-officio be a member and Chairman of the Executive 
Committee, and the Finance Committee. 

(4) (a) The Executive Committee shall be responsible 

for the executive functions of the Local Library 
Authority. 

( h ) The Finance Committee shall scrutinise propo¬ 
sals for increase of revenue, examine the receipts 
and expenditure statements, consider all new 
propositions affecting finance and shall generally 
supervise the revenue and expenditure of the 
Local Library Authority. 

29. Advisory Library Committees. (1) For the 
purpose of advising on local requirements relating to library 
service of each branch library and each service station in a 
village served by travelling library service, Advisory Committees 
shall be constituted in accordance with the provisions of this 


section. 

(2) Every Branch Library Committee shall consist of, 

(a) the Branch Librarian who shall ex-officio be the 
Chairman and convener of the Committee ; 

( b ) one person representing the area which the Branch 
Library serves, on the municipal council or other 
municipal body or the panchayat having jurisdic¬ 
tion over that area, elected by the body concerned; 

(c) three teachers of educational institutions in the 
area in which the branch library is located, 
nominated by the Chief Librarian of the city or 
the Chief Librarian of the district, as the case may 
be ; 

(d) three persons from among the registered borrowers 
of the branch library nominated by the Chief 
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Librarian of the City or the Chief Librarian of the 
district, as the case may be. 

(3) Every Village Service Library Committee shall 
consist of— 

(а) the Travelling Librarian visiting the service station 
in the village who shall ex-officio be the Chairman 
and convener of the Committee; 

(б) two teachers of educational institutions in the area 
served by the service station nominated by the 
Chief Librarian of the District ; 

(c) two persons from among the registered borrowers 
in the area served by the service station, nominated 
by the Chief Librarian of the district. 

(4) The nominated members of the Branch Library 
rT°i? m ^ tee r and lhe . Villa 8 e Service Library Committee shall 

old office for a period of three years or until their successors 
are nominated. 


CHAPTER V 


FINANCE AND ACCOUNTS 


„_ 30 ‘ library Cess. (1) With effect from the date of 

commencement of this Act,— 

(o) a library cess in the form of a surcharge on— 

(?) *ax on lands and buildings ; 

00 tax on entry of goods into the local area for 


consumption, use or sale therein ; 

0*0 tax on vehicles ; 

00 tax on professions, trades, callings and employ¬ 
ments ; 

shall be levied in the area within the jurisdiction of every City 

^i»t£ ar ^ • ut ^ or ? { y under the relevant laws relating to local 
onties providing for the levy of such taxes, at the rate of 
nree Paise for every rupee of the taxes so levied ; 

( ) a library cess in the form of a surcharge on tax on 
lands and buildings shall be levied in the area 
within the jurisdiction of every District Library 
Authority, under the relevant laws relating to local 
authorities providing for the levy of such tax at the 
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rate of three paise for every rupee of the tax so 
levied. 

(2) A City Library Authority or District Library 
Authority may, with the previous sanction of the State Gov¬ 
ernment, by notification, increase the rate of library cess 
levied on any item of tax specified in clause (a) or ( b ) of 
sub-section (I), subject to the condition that the rate shall not 
exceed six paise for every rupee of the tax levied. 

(3) The cess levied under clause (a) of clause ( b ) of sub¬ 
section (1) or increased under sub-section (2) shall be collected 
by the municipal corporation, municipal council or other 
municipal body, or the village panchayat or other local 
authority having jurisdiction over the area as if the cess were 
a tax referred to in the said clause payable under the relevant 
laws for the time being in force in the area, and all the pro¬ 
visions of the said laws relating to the levy and collection of 
the said tax shall apply subject to such modifications as may 
be prescribed. 

(4) The cess collected under sub-section (3) by every 
local authority shall be paid to the City Library Authority or 
the District Library Authority, as the case may be. 

31. Government grant to District Library Authority 
of a portion of land revenue. (1) The State Government shall 
make annually a grant to every District Library Authority of 
an amount equal to three per cent of the land revenue 
collection of the district. 

(2) The amount granted to a District Library Authority 
under sub-section (1) shall be credited to the District Library 
Fund at such times and in such manner as may be prescribed. 

(3) Land Revenue collection of a district for the pur¬ 
poses of sub-section (1) shall mean— 

(a) until the revision settlement of land revenue under 
Chapter X of the Mysore Land Revenue Act, 1964, 
the land revenue determined on the basis of the 
average land revenue collection of the district for a 
period of three years preceding the date of such 
determination ; 

( b ) after the determination of land revenue on the basis 
of the aforesaid revision settlement, the land 
revenue collected during the year preceding the 
year for which the grant is made. 
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32. City and District Library Funds. (1) Every City 
Library Authority and District Library Authority shall main¬ 
tain a Fund called the City Library Fund and the District 
Library Fund, as the case may be, from which all its payments 
under this Act shall be met. 

(2) There shall be credited to the City Library Fund 
^nd the District Library Fund, as the case may be, the follow¬ 
ing sums, namely :— 

{a) the cess collected under sub-section (3) of section 
30; 

( b ) the grant under section 31 ; 

(c) contributions, gifts, and income from endowments, 
made to the Library Authority for the benefit of 
public libraries ; 

(d) grant which the Central Government or the State 
Government may make ; 

( e ) funds and other amounts collected by Local Library 
Authority under rules or bye-laws made under this 
Act. 

33. State Library Fund. (1) The State Library 
Authority shall maintain a Fund called the State Library Fund 
from which all its payments under this Act shall be met. 

(2) There shall be credited to the State Library Fund 
the following sums, namely :— 

(a) the grants made by the State Government to the 
State Library Authority to perform the duties 
entrusted to it; 

(b) grants which the Central Government may make; 

(c) contributions and gifts made to the State Library 
Authority ; 

(d) funds and other amounts collected by the State 
Library Authority under the rules or bye-laws 
made under this Act. 

34. Accounts. (1) An account shall be kept of the 
receipts and expenses of the State Library Authority and of 
■each City Library Authority and District Library Authority. 

(2) The accounts shall be open to inspection, and shall 
be subject to audit, disallowance and surcharge and shall be 
dealt with in all other respects in such manner as may be 
prescribed. 



CHAPTER VI 


STATE CENTRAL LIBRARY 

35. Vesting of Bangalore Public Library in the State? 
Library Authority. (1) With effect from such date as the 
State Government may by notification appoint (hereinafter 
referred to in this Chapter as the appointed day), the entire 
management and control of the Public Library, Bangalore, 
now vested in the Committee of Management of the Public 
Library, Bangalore, shall be vested in the State Library 
Authority. 

(2) As from the appointed day, the Committee of 
management of the Public Library, Bangalore, a society regis¬ 
tered under the Mysore Societies Registration Act, 1904 now 
deemed to be registered under the Mysore Societies Registration 
Act, 1960, shall stand dissolved and all property movable and 
immovable, and all rights, powers and privileges of the said 
society which immediately before the appointed day belonged! 
to or vested in the said society shall vest in the State Library 
Authority and shall be applied for the purposes specified in 
this Act and such other purposes as may be prescribed. 

(3) As from the appointed day, all debts and liabilities 
of the said society shall stand transferred to and vest in the 
State Library Authority. 

(4) Every employee of the said society shall, as from' 
the appointed day, become an employee of the State Govern¬ 
ment and shall hold his office under the State Government as 
a member of the Mysore State Library Service on the same 
tenure, at the same remuneration, and upon the same terms 
and conditions, and with the same rights and privileges as to 
provident fund, gratuity and other matters, as he would have 
held the same, as an employee of the said society, and shall 
continue to do so unless and until his remuneration, terms 
and conditions are duly altered by the State Government. 

36. Mysore State Central Library. (1) As from the 
appointed day, the Public Library, Bangalore, shall be the 
Mysore State Central Library. 

(2) ( a ) The Mysore State Central Library shall be 
maintained as a reservoir of books and other 
materials for the proper functioning of the State 
Library system. 
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(b) In addition to a general library, the State Central 
Library shall consist of the following sections 
namely :— 

(0 a State Bureau of Copyright collections ; 

(//) a State Library for the Blind; 

(iii) a State Bureau of inter-library loans ; 

(iv) a State Bibliographical Bureau ; 

(v) a State Bureau of Technical Service ; 

(vi) such other sections as may be prescribed. 

37. Sections of State Central Library. (1) (a) One 

copy of each book received under the Press and 
Registration of Books Act, 1867 (Central Act 25 
of 1867) shall be kept in the State Central Library 
as a Bureau of copyright. 

(b) Copies of books in the Bureau of Copyright shall 
not be issued by way of loan of any kind but may 
be made available for reference in the library 
premises. 

(2) (a) The production and storage of books, sound 

records of books and kindred materials for the 
blind, and the issue of such books and materials for 
the use of the blind shall be dealt with in the section 
relating to the State Library for the Blind. 

(b) The State Central Library may collaborate with 
other Libraries for the Blind in India and under¬ 
take such work as may be necessary for purposes 
of such collaboration. 

(3) (a) The State Bureau of inter-library loan shall 

implement such schemes of inter-library loans among 
the public libraries, academic libraries. State-owned 
libraries, aided libraries, and the outlier libraries 
in the State as may be prescribed. 

(■ b ) The State Central Library may, with the approval 
of the State Government, collaborate in any scheme 
of inter-State library loans. 

(4) (a) The State Bibliographical Bureau shall under¬ 

take such bibliographical work as may be prescrib¬ 
ed, and may for this purpose collaborate with 
Departments of Government and educational and 
other bodies in the State. 

(b) The State Central Library may, with the approval 



of the State Government, collaborate with Biblio¬ 
graphical Bureaux or agencies in India and under¬ 
take such bibliographical work as may be necessary 
for purposes of such collaboration. 

(5) ( a ) The State Bureau of Technical Service shall be 
maintained for centralised technical services, such 
as, acquisition, classification and cataloguing 
of books for public libraries, academic libraries, 
State owned libraries, aided libraries and outlier 
libraries, in accordance with such schemes as may 
be prescribed. 

( b ) The State Central Library may, with the approval 
of the State Government, collaborate with other 
similar Bureaux of Technical Service in India and 
undertake such technical work as may be necessary 
for purposes of such collaboration. 

Provided that no scheme under sub-section (3) or sub¬ 
jection (5) shall be implemented in respect of any library other 
than a library owned or controlled by the State, except with 
the concurrence of the authority which owns or controls such 
library. 


CHAPTER VII 

REPORTS, RETURNS AND INSPECTION 

38. Reports and returns. Every Local Library Autho¬ 
rity and every person in charge of a public library shall 
submit such reports and returns and furnish such information 
to the State Librarian or any person authorised by him in this 
behalf as the said librarian or authorised person may, from 
time to time, require 

39. Inspection of Libraries. The State Librarian or 
any person authorised by him in this behalf may inspect any 
public library or any institution attached thereto for the pur¬ 
pose of satisfying himself that the provisions of this Act and 
the rules and bye-laws made thereunder are duly carried out. 

40. Annual Report. (1) The State Librarian shall, in 
respect of each financial year, prepare an annual report of 
the progress made by the Local Library Authorities during 
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the year along with such information and particulars as may 

be prescribed and submit such report to the State Government 

before such date as the State Government may by order 
specify. 

(2) The State Librarian shall, in respect of each financial 

>ear, prepare an annual report of the activities of the State 

Library Authority during the year along with such information 

and particulars as may be prescribed and submit such report 

to the State Government before such date as the State Govern¬ 
ment may by order specify. 


CHAPTER VIII 

miscellaneous 

41. Power to make rules. (1) The State Government 
may, after previous publication, by notification, make rules to 
carry out the purposes of this Act. 

(2) In particular and without prejudice to the generality 
ot the foregoing power, such rules may provide for— 

{a) the method of election or nomination of members 
to the State Library Authority, the Local Library 
Authorities, the Branch Library Committees and the 
Vl agC Service L^rary Committees ; 

W th . e maintenance of a State Library Fund and the 
City and District Library Funds ; 

(c) the administration, inspection and management of 
the State Central Library ; 

(d) the maintenance of accounts by the State Library 
Authority and the Local Library Authorities and 
the publication of audited statement of accounts 
and the reports of auditors ; 

(e) the grants-in-aid to aided libraries and the standards 
to be maintained by such libraries ; 

(/) the maintenance of State Registers of Libraries, 
and of Librarians ; 

(g) the constitution of committees by the State Library 
Authority and the Local Library Authorities ; 

ifi) the restrictions and conditions subject to which 
the State Library Authority or a Local Library 
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Authority may enter into contracts, or acquire, hold 
or dispose of property. 

(3) Every rule made under this Act shall, as soon as 
may be after it is made, be laid before each House of the 
State Legislature while it is in session for a total period of 
thirty days which may be comprised in one session or in two 
or more sessions and if before the expiry of the session in 
which it is so laid or the sessions immediately following, both 
Houses agree in making any modification in the rule or both 
Houses agree that the rule should not be made, the rule shall 
thereafter have effect only in such modified form or be of no 
effect, as the case may be ; so, however, that any such modifi¬ 
cation or annulment shall be without prejudice to the validity 
of anything previously done under that rule. 

42. Power of State Library Authority and Local 
Library Authorities to make bye-laws. (1) The State Library 
Authority and every Local Library Authority may, subject to 
the provisions of this Act and the rules made thereunder and 
with the previous sanction of the State Government, by noti¬ 
fication, make bye-laws generally to carry out the purposes of 

this Act. 

(2) In particular and without prejudice to the generality 
of the foregoing power, such bye-laws may provide for all or 

any of the following matters, namely : 

(а) the admission of the public to the public libraries 
under the control of the State Library Authority 
or the Local Library Authority subject to such 
conditions as may be specified in such bye-laws: 

Provided that no fees shall be charged for such admission : 

(б) the guarantee or security to be furnished by per¬ 
sons desiring to use such libraries, against injury 
to, or misuse, destruction or loss of the property 
of such libraries ; 

(c) the manner in which the property of such libraries 
may be used and the protection of such property 
from injury, misuse, destruction or loss ; 

(d) the authority to be exercised by the officers and 
servants of the State Library Authority or the 
Local Library Authority for the purpose of exclu¬ 
sion or removal from any such library of any 
person who contravenes or does not comply with 
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any provisions of this Act or any rule or bye¬ 
law made thereunder. 

(3) Every bye-law made under this section shall be 

subject to the condition of previous publication for a period 

of not less than thirty days, and such publication shall be in 

the official Gazette and in such other manner as may be 
prescribed. 

(4) The State Government may by notification modify 
or cancel any bye-law made by State Library Authority or a 
Local Library Authority under this section : 

Provided that before modifying or cancelling any 
byelaw, the State Government shall give the State Library 
Authority or the Local Library Authority concerned a reason¬ 
able opportunity to make its representations in the matter. 

43. Offences and penalties—Whoever— 

(tf) in a public library or other institution maintained 
under this Act, acts in any manner likely to cause 
annoyance or disturbance to any person using such 
library or institution, or behaves in a disorderly 
manner or uses violent or abusive language in any 
SUCh library or in stitution; or 
( ) After due warning persists in remaining therein 
, , beyond the hours fixed for closing, 

* \ e to removed from such library or institution 

and shall also be punishable with fine which may extend to 

rupees ten and for a second or subsequent offence with fine 
which may extend to rupees fifty. 

44. Control of Local Library Authorities by Govern¬ 
ment. (1) If, at any time, it appears to the State Government 
that a Local Library Authority has failed to perform its 

unctions or has exceeded or abused any of the powers conferred 
upon it. by or under this Act, the State Government may 
communicate the particulars thereof to the Local Library 
Authority, and if the Local Library Authority omits to remedy 
such failure, excess of abuse or to give an explanation which 
in the opinion of the State Government is satisfactory within 
such time as the State Government may fix in this behalf, the 
Mate Government may supersede the Local Library Authority 
°r such period as the State Government may direct. 
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(2) If a Local Library Authority is superseded — 

(a) All the powers and duties of the Authority shall, 
during the period of supersession, be exercised and 
performed by such person or persons as the State 
Government may from time to time appoint in this 
behalf; 

(b) All property vested in the Local Library Authority 
shall during the period of supersession, vest in the 
State Government ; and 

(c) On the expiry of the period of supersession, the 
Local Library Authority shall be reconstituted in 
the manner provided in this Act. 

45, Liability of members for loss, waste or mis¬ 
application. (1) Every member of a Local Library Authority 
shall be personally liable for the loss, waste or misapplication 
of any money or other property of the Authority to which 
he has been a party, or which has been caused or facilitated 
by his misconduct or neglect of his duty as a member. 

(2) If after giving the member or members concerned a 
reasonable opportunity for showing cause to the contrary the 
State Librarian is satisfied that the loss, waste or misapplica¬ 
tion of any money or other property of the Local Library 
Authority is a direct consequence of misconduct or neglect on 
his or their part, the State Librarian shall by order in writing 
direct such member or members to pay to the Local Library 
Authority before a specified date, the amount required to 
reimburse it for such loss, waste or misapplication. 

(3) If the amount is not so paid, it shall be recoverable 
as an arrear of land revenue. 

(4) An appeal shall lie from the decision of the State 
Librarian to the Mysore Revenue Appellate Tribunal within 
such period as may be prescribed, and the decision of the 
Mysore Revenue Appellate Tribunal on such appeal shall be 
final. 


46. Members and employees of Library Authorities 
to be public servants. Every member of the State Library 
Authority or a Local Library Authority and every officer and 
servant employed under such authority shall be deemed to be 
a public servant within the meaning of section 21 of the Indian 
Penal Code. 

47. Savings of validity of acts and proceedings. No 
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act done, or proceedings taken under this Act shall be 

questioned merely on the ground, — 

(a) of any vacancy or defect in the constitution of any 

Authority or any committee thereof; or 

( b ) of any defect or irregularity in such act or pro¬ 
ceedings not affecting the merits of the case. 

48. Provisions relating to suits, etc. (1) No suit or 
other legal proceeding shall be instituted against the State 
Library Authority or a Local Library Authority or any of its 
officers or any person acting under its direction until the 
expiration of two months next after notice in writing shall 
have been delivered or left at the office of the Authority or at 
the place of abode of such officer or person; such notice shall 
state the cause of action, the relief sought, the amount of 
compensation, if any, claimed, and the name and place of 
abode of the intending plaintiff. 

(2) No suit or other legal proceeding shall lie against 
the State Government, the State Librarian, the State Library 
Authority or a Local Library Authority, or any member, 
officer, servant or agent of such Authority acting under its 
direction, in respect of anything done or intended to have 
been done lawfully and in good faith under this Act or any 
rule, bye-law or order made thereunder. 

49. Power to remove difficulties. If any difficulty 
arises in giving effect to the provisions of this Act, the State 
Government may, by order, make such provisions as appear 
to it to be necessary or expedient for removing the difficulty. 

50. Transfer of certain libraries. 

(1) (a) With effect from such date as the State Govern¬ 
ment may by notification appoint (hereinafter 
referred to in this sub-section as the appointed 
day), the entire management and control of the 
Public Library, Mysore, now vested in the 
Committee of Management of the Public Library, 
Mysore, shall be vested in the Mysore City Library 
Authority. 

( b ) As from the appointed day, the Committee of 
Management of the Public Library, Mysore, a 
society registered under the Mysore Societies Re¬ 
gistration Act, 1904, now deemed to be registered 
under the Mysore Societies Registration Act, 1960, 



shall stand dissolved and all property, movable 
and immovable, and all rights, powers and privile¬ 
ges of the said society which immediately before 
the appointed day belonged to or vested in the said 
society shall vest in the Mysore City Library 
Authority and shall be appb'ed for purposes specified 
in this Act and such other purposes as may be 
prescribed. 

As from the appointed day, all debts and liabilities 
of the said society shall stand tranferred to and 
vest in the Mysore City Library Authority. 

Every employee of the said society shall, as from 
the appointed day, become an employee of the 
State Government and shall hold his office under 
the Sate Government as a member of the Mysore 
State Library Service on the same tenure, at the 
same remuneration and upon the same terms and 
conditions and with the same rights and privileges 
as to provident fund, gratuity and other matters, 
as he would have held the same as an employee of 
the said society, and shall continue to do so unless 
and until his remuneration, terms and conditions 
are duly altered by the State Government. 

(a) The State Government may by notification 
transfer the Mahatma Gandhi Public Library, 
Mercara, to the Coorg District Library Authority, 
with effect from such date as may be specified in 
such notification. 

With effect from the day on which such transfer 
takes place, all assets and liabilities appertaining to 
the said library shall stand transferred to and vest 
in the Coorg District Library Authority. 

With effect from the day on which such transfer 
takes place, every person employed by the Govern¬ 
ment in connection with the said public library 
shall hold his office under the State Government as 
a member of the Mysore State Library Service on 
the same tenure, at the same remuneration and 
upon the same terms and conditions and with the 
same rights and privileges as to provident fund, 
gratuity and other matters, as he would have held 
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the same if the transfer had not taken place and 
shall continue to do so unless and until his re¬ 
muneration, terms and conditions are duly altered 
by the State Government. 

(3) ( a ) Notwithstanding anything contained in section 

47, with effect from such date as the State Govern¬ 
ment may by notification appoint (hereinafter 
referred to in this sub-section as the specified day), 
the entire management and control of Karnad 
Sadashiva Rao District Central Library, Mangalore, 
shall stand transferred to the Mangalore City 
Library Authority. 

(b) As from the specified day, the assets and liabilities 
of the South Kanara District Library Authority 
appertaining to the said District Central Library 
shall vest in the Mangalore City Library Authority, 
and the South Kanara District Library Authority 
in such proportion and in such manner as the State 
Government may direct. 

(c) Every employee of South Kanara District Library 
Authority who was employed by the said Authority 
wholly or mainly in connection with the said 
District Central Library shall, as from the specified 
day, become an employee of the State Government 
and shall hold his office under the State Govern¬ 
ment as a member of the Mysore State Library 
Service on the same tenure, at the same remunera¬ 
tion, and upon the same terms and conditions and 
with the same rights and privileges as to provident 
fund, gratuity and other matters, as he would have 
held the same as an employee of the South Kanara 
District Library Authority and shall continue to do 
so unless and until his remuneration, terms and 
conditions are duly altered by the State Govern¬ 
ment. 

51. Amendment of the Press and Registration of 
Books Act, 1867, in its application to the State of Mysore. 

The Press and Registration of Books Act, 1867 (Central Act 
XXV of 1867) shall, in its application to the State of Mysore, 
be amended as follows : 

(i) in the first paragraph of section 9, for clause {a)> 
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the following clause shall be substituted, namely: 

“(a) in any case, within one calendar month after the 
day on which any such book shall first be 
delivered out of the press, three such copies, 
and” ; 

(///) in section 11, for the first sentence, the following 
sentence shall be substituted, namely : 

“Out of the three copies delivered pursuant to 
clause ( a ) of the first paragraph of section 9 of 
this Act, one copy shall be sent to the State Central 
Library, Bangalore, referred to in the Mysore 
Public Libraries Act, 1965, and the remaining two 
copies shall be disposed of in such manner as 
the State Government may, from time to time, 
determine.” 

52. Repeal and savings. (1) The Madras Public 
Libraries Act, 1948 (Madras Act XXIV of 1948) and the 
Hyderabad Public Libraries Act, 1955 (Hyderabad Act III of 
1955) are hereby repealed. 

(2) Notwithstanding such repeal— 

(a) the members of the Local Library Authorities 
constituted under the Madras Public Libraries Act, 
1948, and holding office immediately before the 
commencement of this Act shall be deemed to be 
the members of the Local Library Authorities 
constituted under this Act and shall exercise all 
powers and perform all duties conferred on such 
Authorities in the respective areas in which they 
are functioning at such commencement until their 
present term expires or until new authorities are 
constituted under this Act, whichever is later ; 

(b) anything done or any action taken (including any 
appointment or delegation made, fee or cess im¬ 
posed, notification, order, instrument or direction 
issued, rule, regulation, form, or scheme framed) 
under the said Acts and in force at the commence¬ 
ment of this Act, shall be deemed to have been 
done or taken under the provisions of this Act and 
shall continue to be in force accordingly until they 
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are superseded or modified by anything done or 
any action taken under this Act. 

By Order and in the name of the Governor of Mysore, 

R. Sanjeevalu, 

Secretary to Government 
Law Department 


Printed with the permission of Government of Mysore. 



INDIAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 

Founded 1933 

Registered under the Societies Registration Act 

(XXI of I860) 

THE CONSTITUTION 


1. Name 

The name of the Association shall be the Indian Library 
Association referred to hereinafter as the Association. 

2. Objects 

The objects of the Association shall be : 

(a) Promotion of library movement and improvement 
in library services in all its aspects in India ; 

(b) Promotion of library science education and the 
improvement in the training of librarians in India; 

(c) Promotion of bibliographical study and research in 
library science ; 

( d ) Improvement in the status and conditions of service 
of librarians ; 

(e) Affiliation of State and other Library Associations 

with Indian Library Association and co-operation 

with international organisations with similar objects; 

(/) Publication of bulletins, periodicals, books, etc. 
which will tend to the realization of the objects of 
the Association; 

( g ) Establishment of libraries, documentation and 
information centres and assistance in their 
establishment and working ; 

(/i) Promotion of appropriate library legislation in 
India ; and 

(0 To do all such other things as are incidental or 
conducive to the attainment of the above- 
mentioned objects. 
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3. Finance, Property, etc. 

The Association shall have the following powers 
regarding finance, possession of property, etc. : 

(a) Acceptance of subscription, gift, donation, endow¬ 
ments or grants of money or other property for 
any of the objects of the Association; 

(b) For the purpose of the Association, to borrow and 
raise money as it may think fit and to invest money 
of the Association, not immediately required, in 
such manner as may from time to time be de¬ 
termined by the Council, and to execute, accept 
and endorse promissory notes and other negotiable 

instruments ; and 

(c) Acquisition by purchase, lease or otherwise all 
kinds of property, movable and immovable, and 
construction and maintenance of buildings thereon 
suitable for the purpose of the Association and 
to improve, develop, manage, sell, lease, mortgage 
or otherwise deal with all or any part of the 
properties of the Association. 

4 . Membership 

(a) All persons and institutions who subscribe to the 
objects of the Association and fulfil other prescribe 
conditions are eligible for membership o t e 
Association. 

( b ) The following shall be the classes of membership 

and their respective contribution/subscription 

Subscription 

Any person who 

contributes to the 
Association in a single 
instalment either a 
sum of not less than 
Rs. 2,000/- or property 
worth not less than 
Rs. 5000/- shall be a 
patron. 


Class 

Patron 
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Honorary Member Nil. 

(Persons who have rendered 
distinguished service in 
promoting the objects of the 
Association may be elected 
honorary members by the 
General Body Meeting on 
recommendation of the Council). 

Life Member 
Ordinary Member 

Institution Member 
(Any library or other 
institution which is in¬ 
terested in Association 
objects). 

Library Association 
Member 

(Any Library Association in 
India which wants to be 
affiliated with the Indian 
Library Association). 

Associate Member _ Nil. 

(All the Members of affiliated 
Library Associations 
personal as well as 
institutional on being 
certified as such by the 
Association concerned). 

The name of a member whose subscription is in arrears 
for two years shall be removed from the Register of Members. 

(c) A person, institution or Association, seeking 
membership shall apply to the Secretary in writing. 
A separate register will be maintained for each 
class of members. Admission to the Association 
shall be made by the Executive Committee. 

5. The Privileges of Membership 

( 0 ) (/) Save as otherwise provided in this Section, all 

members of the Association, excepting the 


A lump sum of Rs. 100/-. 
Rs. 5/- per calendar year. 
Rs. 25/- per calendar year.. 


Rs. 50/- per calendar year. 
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Associate Members, shall have the following 
privileges :— 

(//) Presence, participation and voting at all 
general meetings, as well as the meetings of 
Sections to which they belong ; 

(iii) Eligibility for election to any office of the 
Association, and 

(/v) Gratis supply of a copy of each issue of any 
periodical which may be published as its 
organ. 

ib) Privileges of an Institution Member or Library 
Association Member shall be exercised through its 
duly accredited representative. 


<c) Associate Members (personal as well as institu¬ 
tional) have the privilege of presence and partici¬ 
pation at all general meetings, without voting. 

id) The privileges of membership shall not commence 
until the subscription is paid. An Office Bearer 
shall cease to be an Office Bearer if his sub¬ 
scription is not paid by due date. He can resume 
the privilege of holding an office if the subscription 
is paid within 15 days after the due date. 

ie) Members paying annual subscription will not be 
entitled to the privilege of presence and voting at 
a General Body Meeting and eligibility for election 
to any office in the Association until the annual 
subscription for the year is paid at least two weeks 
before the said meeting or election provided that 
if the meeting or election is held within the first 
two weeks of January, the subscription may be paid 
at least three days before it. 

if) The name of a member whose subscription is in 
arrears for two years shall be removed from the 
Register of members. 

ig) A member shall not have a right to vote or stand 
for election unless his name has been on the mem¬ 
bership register of the Association for not less than 
12 months previous to the date of the General 
Body Meeting. 
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6. The Council 

There shall be a Council of the Association which shall 
consist of the Office Bearers, the representatives of various, 
groups of members and Sections of the Indian Library Associ- 

ation as follows :— 

(a) Representatives elected by and from among Personal 
Members (Patrons, Honorary Members, Life Mem¬ 
bers and Ordinary Members) at the rate of one 
representative for 50 members or part thereof. 

(b) Representatives of institutions by and from among 
the Institution Members at the rate of one represen¬ 
tative for 20 members or part thereof. 

(c) One representative each of the State Library Asso¬ 
ciations who are members. 

( d ) Chairman of each Section of the Association, as 
mentioned in Section 9. 

(e) The past Presidents of the Indian Library Associa¬ 
tion who are valid members of the Association, 
unless otherwise elected as members of the Council* 
shall be members of the Council. 

7. Office Bearers and Management 

(a) There shall be following Office Bearers of the 

Association : 

A President ; 

Five Vice-Presidents ; 

A Secretary ; 

A Treasurer ; 

Two Assistant Secretaries ; 

A Librarian ; 

A Public Relations Officer. 

(b) The President, the Vice-Presidents and the Secretary 
shall be elected every alternate year by the General 
Body by ballot from among the members. A 
person once elected as a President shall be ineligi¬ 
ble for election to the same office again. 

(c) The Treasurer, the Assistant Secretaries, the Libra¬ 
rian and the Public Relations officer shall be 
co-opted by the Council. 


12 ? 


8. The Executive Committee 

There shall be an Executive Committee which shall 
consist of the following : 

The President ; 

One of the Vice-Presidents to be nominated by the 
Council ; 

The Secretary ; 

The Treasurer ; 

The Assistant Secretaries, the Librarian and the 
Public Relations Officer ; 

Three members of the Council to be nominated by 
the Council provided that at least two of the 
members shall ordinarily be residents of the place 
where the office of the Association is situated or 
its immediate neighbourhood. 

9. The Sections 

(a) The professional work of the Association shall be 
distributed among the following Sections : 

(i) The General and Public Libraries Section, 

(ii) The University, College, Research and Special 
Libraries Section, 

(iii) The School and Children’s Libraries Section, 
0‘v) The Library Science Education Section, 

(v) The Technical Services Section, and 
(W) The Reference, Bibliography and Documenta¬ 
tion Section. 

(b) The Sections shall take initiative in the matters 
pertaining to their fields. They shall organise 
surveys, reviews, study, research, publications, etc. 
They shall recommend to the Council action to be 
taken pertaining to their fields. The Council shall 
coordinate the work of various Sections, and sanc¬ 
tion annual provision for each Section; the Council 
shall create a new section or keep in abeyance any 
section whenever deemed necessary. 

(c) Each member of the Association can choose to par¬ 
ticipate in the activities and become member of not 
more than two Sections at a time. Each Section 
shall maintain its own Sectional Membership 
Register separately. 
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(d) There shall be a Sectional Committee for each 
Section consisting of the following persons who 
shall be elected by and from among the members 
of the Section concerned : 

A Chairman ; 

A Vice-Chairman; 

A Secretary ; and 

Seven Members. 

A Chairman, Vice-Chairman and Secretary of one Section 
shall not hold any of the above-mentioned offices 
of any other Section. 

(e) Each Sectional Committee shall meet soon after 
election and shall prepare its annual programme of 
work, showing therein the financial needs, if any, 
and shall work on the programme as may be 
approved by the council; to whom the annual 
programme shall be submitted for this purpose. 

(/) The Chairmen of the Sectional Committees shall 
submit the annual reports of their respective Sections 

in such a way that after review, materials from 
them may be incorporated in the annual report on 

the working of the Association. 

(g) The Sections shall not incur any financial or other 
liability or enter into any agreement with any¬ 
body except as sanctioned or authorised specifically 
by the Council. The Sections shall submit annually 
their accounts with proper vouchers to the 
Secretary of the Association. The Sections shal be 
responsible to the Council in all their activities. 

10. Tenure of Office 

The tenure of office of the Office Bearers and the other 
members of the Council, the Executive Committee and Sectional 
Committees will ordinarily be two years, or till the Ordinary 
General Body Meeting every alternate year: Provided that 
any interim vacancy in the Council, Executive Committee or 
Section Committee may be filled up by that body. No act or 
proceeding of the General body, the Council, the Executive 
Committee or the Sectional Committee shall be invalidated by 
the existence of any vacancy or vacancies or the invalidity of 
election of any of the members or Office Bearers. 
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II. Business Meetings 

( a ) General Body Meetings : A n Ordinary General 
Body Meeting shall be held once in a year at such 
place, on such date and at such time as shall be 
determined by the President in consultation with 
the Executive Committee. 

The agenda for an Ordinary General Body Meeting shall 
include :— 

(0 Report of the working of the Association ; 

(z'z) The audited accounts of the Association for the 
previous year ; 

(Hi) Election (every alternate year) ; 

0*v) Consideration of bye-laws, if any, framed by the 
Council ; 

(v) Consideration of business which the President, the 
Council or the Executive Committee may bring up 
and which is notified duly ; 

(vz) Any resolution of which notice has been given in 
writing to the Secretary of the Association by any 
member of the Association at least one month 
before the date of the meeting ; 

(v/z) Any other business, which the President, the 

Council or the Executive Committee may bring up 

for consideration with the permission of the 

General Body (Excepting amendment to constitu¬ 
tion or bye-laws). 

(b) An Extraordinary General Body Meeting may be call¬ 
ed by the President either on his own initiative or 
by the requisition representing 25% of the members 

of the Association formulating the resolution to be 
discussed. 

(c) Council Meetings 

(l) A Council Meeting shall be held as early 
before the Ordinary General Meeting as 
practicable, as soon after the Ordinary 
General Body Meeting as practicable, and at 
such other times as the President may deter¬ 
mine either on his own initiative or that of 
the Executive Committee but preferably at 
least once in six months. 



(ii) The Council may also transact business by 
circulation on the initiative of either the 
President or the Executive Committee, or at 
least three members of the Council. 

(d) The Executive Committee : A meeting of the Executive 
Committee may be held at least once m hree 
months on the initiative of the President o 
Secretary or on the requisition by at least three 
members of the Committee; normally such meetings 
shall be held at least once in three months ; pro¬ 
vided that the Executive Committee may also 
transact business by circulation on the initiative of 

the President or Secretary. 


Quorum 

The following shall be the quorum for meetings . 
General Body 
Council 

Executive Committee 
Sectional Committee 


25 
7 
5 
3 


tfO 


Powers and Duties 

(a) The Council 

The powers and duties of the Council shall be as 

follows ttl , 

(a Jo determine all questions of policy ot me 

Association and act as the Governing Body ot 

the Association subject to the directives ot 

the General Body; 

To elicit the views of the General Body on 
any question of policy, whenever deemed 

necessary ; . , . 

To frame bye-laws in amplification and worK- 

ing of the constitution. Such bye-laws shall 

come into force immediately but may be 

amended or rejected by two-thirds majority at 

a General Body Meeting ; 

To co-opt members to function as Treasurer, 

Librarian, Public Relations Officer and Assis¬ 
tant Secretaries ; 

To nominate a Vice-President and three 


(h'O 


(/») 


(v) 
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members of the Council to the Executive 
Committee; 

(v/) To direct the Executive Committee on the 
action to be taken on the resolutions passed 
by the Council and the General Body or at 
any Library Conference; 

(v/7) To appoint special committees to consider 
specific questions ; 

(v/77) To consider and pass the budget of the Asso¬ 
ciation ; 

(ix) To appoint auditors to audit accounts of the 
Association. 

( b) The Executive Committee 

Subject to the direction of the Council, the powers 

and duties of the Executive Committee shall be as 

follows:— 

(/) To manage the affairs of the Association ; 

(«) To frame the agenda for the Council and the 
General Body Meetings ; 

(hi) To organise the All India Library Conference; 

(iv) To take action on the resolutions passed by 
the Council and the General Body or at any 
Library Conference ; 

(v) To manage the funds and properties of the 
Association ; 

(vi) To frame the annual budget and present the 
same to the Council for approval ; 

(v/7) To incur or sanction expenditure; 

(v/77) To present the annual report on the working 
of the Association to the Annual General 
Body Meeting ; 

(ix) To arrange for the audit of the accounts of 
Association and present the annual statement 
of accounts and the audit report to the Council 
and the Annual General Body Meeting ; 

( x ) To invite as Chief Guest or in similar capacity 
reputed persons at the Conference; 

(xi) To open current account, savings account 
and fixed deposit account with any Bank and 
to operate them in any manner as the Execu¬ 
tive Committee deems fit ; 



(xii) To open safe custody account with any Bank 
and to deposit, withdraw, purchase, sell, 
transfer and endorse shares, securities, etc., on 
its behalf and to deal with the assets of the 
Association in any manner as the Executive 

Committee deems fit. 

(c) The President 

The powers and duties of the President shall be. 

(/) To preside at all meetings of the General 
Body, the Council, the Executive Committee 

and the Annual Conference ; 

(/a To perform all such functions as are warranted 
by the constitution and the bye-laws framed 

thereunder ; 

(///) To act as Liaison Oflacer between the Associa¬ 
tion on the one hand and the Governments, 
National and International Associations etc., 
on the other hand. 

(iv) To take such action as may be necessary to 
ensure due effect being given to the policy 
enunciated by the council and the resolutions 
passed by the General Body, the Council and 

the Executive Committee ; 

(v) To have General control over the affairs of 

the Association. 

(d) The Vice-Presidents 

(i) Senior Vice-President 

The Vice-President nominated by the Council 
to the Executive Committee shall be the Senior 
Vice-President ; the powers and duties of the 
Senior Vice-President shall be to act in place 
of the President during his absence or on such 
occasions as may be determined by the 
President ; 

(U) In absence of the President and the Senior 
Vice-President and all the Vice-Presidents, a 
meeting of the General Body, or the Council 
or the Executive Committee may elect one of 
its own members present as its Chairman. 
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ie) The Secretary 

Subject to the direction of the Executive Com¬ 
mittee, the powers and duties of the Secretary 
shall be as follows :— 

(i) To administer the business of the Association; 
07) To attend the meetings of all the bodies of 
the Association, and to maintain the minutes 
of their proceedings except those of the Sec¬ 
tional Committees and ad hoc committees ; 

(iii) To prepare the annual report on the working 
of the Association for consideration by the 
Executive Committee, the Council and the 
General Body. 

if) The Treasurer 

Subject to the direction of the Executive Committee, 
the powers and duties of the Treasurer shall be as 
follows : 

(0 To receive all moneys on behalf of the Asso¬ 
ciation and to issue properly signed receipt 
for the same ; 

07) To make payments for the charges incurred 
under competent authority ; 

0*0 To maintain the accounts, to prepare the 
annual statement of accounts and the budget, 
and to present the annual statement of accounts 
together with the audit report and the budget 
for the consideration by the Executive Com¬ 
mittee, the Council and the General Body. 

•(g) The Assistant Secretaries 

Subject to the direction of the President, the 

powers and duties of the Assistant Secretaries shall 
be as follows :— 

(0 To assist the Secretary in the discharge of his 
duties on all occasions and in the manner as 
may be desired by him ; 

00 In the absence of the Secretary, one of the 
Assistant Secretaries shall act in his place, as 
determined by the President ; 

0/7) One of the Assistant Secretaries, as decided 
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by the Executive Committee shall be in charge 
of publications of the Association, his other 
duties shall be to act as the Managing Editor 
of the official organ of the Association. 

(h) The Public Relations Officer 

Subject to the direction of the Executive Committee 
the powers and duties of the Public Relations 

Officer shall be as follows :— 

(/) To keep the public informed about the activities 

of the Association ; 

(//) To advise the Executive Committee on the 
results of his contacts with the public and the 
members of the Central and State Legislatures 
and Governments. His other duties will be 
determined from time to time by the Executive 

Committee. 

(/) The Librarian 

Subject to the directions of the Executive Com¬ 
mittee the powers and duties of the Librarian shall 

be as follows : 

(/) To receive, maintain and make available for 
service the publications acquired by the 
Association ; 

(/,•) His other duties shall be determined from time 
to time by the Executive Committee. 

14. Amendments to the Constitution 

The Constitution shall be added to, revised or amended 
by a two-thirds majority of those present and voting at the 
Extraordinary General Body Meeting provided that at least 
one month’s notice has been given to the members about the 

proposed amendments. 
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